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PREFACE 


Tue Memoir herewith republished ap- 
peared originally in a memorial volume 
entitled “‘ Professor W. G. Elmslie, D.D. 
Memoir and Sermons.” This was pub- 
lished in 1890, and ran rapidly through 
several editions. I have been repeatedly 
requested to publish the Memoir in a 
separate form, and my friend, Mr. A. N. 
Macnicoll, who wrote the part of it which 
relates to Regent Square and Willesden 
besides assisting me with his advice 
throughout, has given his consent. I 
have been able, through the kindness of 
Principal Harper of Sydney, the closest 
of Elmslie’s early friends, to give several! 
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letters addressed to him, and I have also 
drawn to some extent on the admirable 
memorial article which he contributed 
to the Ezpositor of September 1890. 
These make no inconsiderable addition 
to the size and value of the Memoir; and 
if the publication of this new and en- 
larged edition tends in any degree to 
keep alive Elmslie’s memory and carry 
on his work I shall be deeply grateful. 
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CHAPTER I 
EARLY YEARS AT INSCH 


AuTuoucH Dr. Elmslie was not destined 
to a long career, and died with the 
greater purposes of his life-work almost 
entirely unfulfilled, very few men in the 
Nonconformist Churches of Great Britain 
were better known and loved. The ex- 
pectations of many in his native Scot- 
land were fixed on him from the first ; 
in England no preacher of his years had 
a larger or more enthusiastic following. 
Among students of the Old Testament 
he was beginning to be known as a 
master in his own subject, and as one 
likely to accomplish much in the recon- 
ciliation of criticism and faith. Add to 
this that he possessed the rarer charm 
of an almost unique personal magnetism 
—that many were attached to him by 
B 1 
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the chain which is not quickly broken, 
the bond of spiritual affinity, and it be- 
comes necessary to apologise only for 
the imperfections, not for the existence, 
of this memorial. 


Wiii1am Gray ELMSsLiz was born in 
the Free Church Manse of Insch, Aber- 
deenshire, October 5th, 1848, the second 
son of the Rev. William Elmslie, M.A., 
and May Cruickshank, his wife. Writ- 
ing to his parents from Berlin more than 
twenty years after, he says, “ How 
thankful I ought to be that I was born 
in dear old Scotland, and in the humble 
little Free Church Manse of Insch!” 
His father was famous for his shrewd, 
homely, genial wisdom. He was a 
native of Aberdeen, and had the strong 
sense and quick perception for which 
Aberdonians are known. By no means 
without the nobler enthusiasms of Chris- 
tianity, he had shared in the fervour of 
the Disruption movement, and was the 
popular and successful minister of a 
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congregation large for the district, and 
including many members of earnest 
Christian principle. Mr. Elmslie was 
the father and counsellor of the whole 
parish ; his advice was sought by mem- 
bers of all Churches, and cheerfully 
given. If there was any danger of his 
practical nature becoming somewhat too 
hard and worldly, the influence of his 
wife was a corrective. Dr. Elmslie’s 
mother—a beautiful and accomplished 
woman—was a religious enthusiast. “I 
recognised,’ writes her son, from the 
New College, Edinburgh, “ mamma’s re- 
view in the Free Press by the words 
‘wrestling believing prayer.’”’ They 
were indeed characteristic, and it was 
the rare union of mystic elevation and 
warmth with perfect comprehension of 
ordinary life that gave Dr. Elmslie his 
separate and commanding place among 
the teachers of his time. The austerity, 
the somewhat chilly rigour which charac- 
terised manse life in the Free Church 
were not found at Insch. The children 
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never suffered from the want of affection 
—what the French call le besoin détre 
aimé. All the best was brought out in 
them, and in the case of our subject the 
brightness and sweetness of his disposi- 
tion procured for him more than ordinary 
endearments. Two lovingly preserved 
letters in a large round child’s hand give 
a better idea of the home than anything 
I can say. The first describes a visit 
to Huntly and the home of Duncan 
Matheson, the great evangelist, who did 
yeoman service in the Crimean War. 


“Insou, July 14th, 1856. 

““My pEAR Mamma,—I am always 
glad when I hear that you are all keeping 
well. I have such a long string of news 
that I do not know where to begin, for 
I was at Huntly, and saw so many 
things there. I will now tell you the 
most of what I saw. I first saw the 
Bogie, and a few sheep being washed in 
it. When I arrived at Huntly, and had 
walked a short distance, Mr. Matheson 
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and I met his dog Dash. When I got 
to the house I was first shown the Bugle, 
then the Drum, and three swords; one 
was broken after killing five Rusians, 
and the man who had used it killed. And 
then I saw the Rifle, and fired it off, 
though without shot. When I got out 
of the house I went to a shop where I 
bought a gun and Almonds, and on our 
way home Miss Matheson and I called 
on the Lawsons, and brought Johny and 
Jamie home, where we met William 
Brown, with his Aunt Mrs. Douglas, 
waiting us. When we went into the 
house there were two pistols which 
William and I took, and frightened some 
boys with them. I saw a piece of the 
rock of Gibralter. I saw a piece of wood 
made into stone, and two teeth—one a 
shark’s, and the other an Alligator’s— 
hardened into stone. There were medals 
and coins of the various countries of 
Europe, a piece of a church in Sevasto- 
pool, and a thing which the Russian 
soldiers wear on their coats. I also saw 
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a brush which the Turks use for brushing 
themselves. I also saw an idol and a 
great many pictures of the Virgin 
Mary. I saw a small picture-book with 
all the different priests of Rome. Our 
Rabbits are all quite well and growing. 
I am your aff* Son, 
“Witit1amM Gray ELMSLIE.” 


““My pEAR Mama,—I am glad to 
hear that Papa is keeping better. How 
I would like to be with you, and see the 
beautiful scenery and the many rabbits. 
Tell our cousins to come here some time 
soon, and let them see our rabbits if they 
will come. I send some Heather and 
some broom which we got on the hill 
beside John davison, and took tea with 
him. I enclose what I got down of the 
forenoon sermon. I am your aff* son, 

“WW. G. ELMSLIE.”’ 


“¢ P.S.—We sometimes receive to small 
dinners, but sometimes pretty good. 
‘““W. G. ELMSLIz.” 
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The religious forces of the time were 
those of that Evangelicalism which has 
been the base of so many powerful 
characters, even among those who have 
afterwards rejected it, like Cardinal 
Newman and George Eliot. These were 
reinforced by the influences of the Dis- 
ruption, then at their strongest. It was 
something to be born at such a time, a 
time when, to use the words of Lacordaire, 
there was a noble union of heroic char- 
acter and memorable achievement. The 
pecuniary poverty and spiritual opulence 
of Scotland, on which Carlyle has said 
so much, were then seen at their best. 
If a cautious, reticent race, impatient of 
extravagant action and unmeasured 
speech, is to be found anywhere, it is 
among the peasants of Aberdeenshire ; 
but when possessed and stirred by re- 
ligious feeling they are capable of un- 
yielding firmness and unstinted devotion. 
These qualities were remarkably brought 
out at the Disruption. The religious life 
of New England, pictured by Harriet 
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Beecher Stowe, must have been similar 
in many things, and Dr. George Mac- 
donald, who was born in Huntly, a few 
miles from Insch, has rendered some 
aspects with incomparable beauty and 
tenderness in his first works. The preach- 
ing was intensely theological. The great 
highways of truth were trodden and 
retrodden. Texts were largely taken 
from the Epistles, and the doctrines of 
grace were accurately and thoroughly 
expounded. Freshness, style, and the 
other qualities now held essential to 
popular sermons were unknown. But 
the preaching did its work, nevertheless, 
as Dr. Macdonald says, because it was 
preaching—the rare speech of a man to 
his fellows, whereby they know that he 
is in his inmost heart a believer. As the 
result, every conscience hung out the 
pale or the red flag. Dr. Macdonald 
complains of the inharmonious singing, 
but others will testify with Mrs. Stowe 
that the slow, rude, and _ primitive 
rendering of the metrical Psalms excited 
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them painfully. “It brought over one, 
like a presence, the sense of the infinite 
and the eternal, the yearning, and the 
fear, and the desire of the poor finite 
being, so ignorant and so helpless.”” Not 
less impressive was the piety to be found 
among the peasants. There were David 
Elginbrods in their ranks, men among 
whom you felt in the presence of the 
_ higher natures of the world—and women 
delivered from lonely, craving solitude 
by the Eternal Love that had broken 
through and ended the dark and melan- 
choly years. These were to be found 
not only among the prominent Church 
members, but among others willing to 
be unknown, to be stones sunk in the 
foundation of the spiritual building. 
Under such influences the boy became 
a Christian almost unconsciously. There 
was no crisis in his life, that I can trace. 
When a mere boy he writes to his 
parents, during their absence from Insch, 
that he had conducted family worship 
according to theirdesire. “It requireda 
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greatdealof previous thought and prayer, 
too, for I have found that is useful, and 
not study only, in preparing for the 
service of God. Yet I have good cause 
to be glad and thankful that I am able 
to do it; and I feel it a real relief and 
privilege to commit all to the care of 
God.”” At this time he visited an aged 
member of his father’s Church, and 
prayed with her. He repeats with pride 
the compliment paid him in return, 
“Ye ken hoo to be kind and couthy 
wi’ a puir auld body.” His faith and 
vision grew clearer, but in cruder 
shape those thoughts were his from the 
beginning that possessed him to the very 
end. 

The intellectual atmosphere of the 
place was much more quickening than 
might be thought. Insch is a cosy little 
village enough and though not in itself 
beautiful, has picturesque bits near it. 
But even in summer sunshine it can 
hardly be called lively, and in winter, 
when the snow is piled for weeks on hill 

10 
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and field, and the leaden-coloured clouds 
refuse to part, it could not well look 
duller. But the Free Church manses of 
the district were full of eager inquiry. 
The ministers were educated men, gradu- 
ates of the University, and in some cases 
had swept its prizes. Their ambition 
was satisfied in the service of Christ. 
There was a noble contentment with 
their lot which it is inspiring to think of ; 
but they cherished a righteous ambition 
for their children, and spared no toil 
and no self-denial to open the way for 
them. From three Free Church manses 
in that neighbourhood, ali at first in- 
cluded in the same Presbytery, have gone 
forth men whose names are familiar to 
the English people. From the manse of 
Keig, Professor Robertson Smith; from 
Rhynie, Mr. A. M. Mackay, of Uganda, 
the true successor to Livingstone; and 
from Insch, Professor Elmslie. The 
educational facilities of the district were 
of almost ideal excellence. The parish 
teachers, when salaries were increased 
11 
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by certain wise and liberal bequests, were 
almost without exception accomplished 
scholars. They took pride in a pro- 
mising pupil, and would cheerfully work 
extra hours to ensure his success. Their 
fees were sufficiently moderate, one 
pound being enough to cover all ex- 
penses for a year. At these schools a 
boy might remain till he had reached the 
age, say, of fourteen or fifteen, when he 
might go to Aberdeen to compete for a 
scholarship, or “bursary” as it was 
called. Of these, perhaps forty were 
offered every year, varying from £385 a 
year for the University course, down- 
wards. It was thought wiser to go for 
the last year or two to the Grammar 
School in Aberdeen, to receive the last 
polish; but often lads went in from 
their native glens, and defeated all com- 
petitors. Elmslie was trained at first 
in the Free Church school at Insch, then 
at the parish school, under the Rev. 
James McLachlan. He then proceeded 
to the Aberdeen Grammar School, where 
12 
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he was two years, under the Rev. William 
Barrack, a teacher of rare attainments 
and enthusiasm. He carried off one of 
the highest honours, and in 1864 entered 
the University of Aberdeen. 


13 


CHAPTER II 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 


Ir is, or was, the ambition of every hope- 
ful youth in the North to wear the 
student’s gown. ‘‘Oh that God would 
spare me to wear the red cloakie!” said 
John Duncan, afterwards the _ well- 
known Professor of Hebrew in the New 
College, Edinburgh, when weakened by 
an early illness. The life of the Aber- 
deen student has never, perhaps, been 
rendered with sufficient fidelity, save in 
** Alec Forbes,”? and Dr. Walter Smith’s 
‘Borland Hall,” and it may have 
changed in some respects since Elmslie’s 
time. Then it was emphatically a period 
of plain living and hard work. Eight 
shillings a week sufficed to cover many 
a student’s expenses for board and lodg- 
14 
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ing, amounting to less than £10 for the 
twenty weeks of the session, and the 
summer was spent at home. The spirit 
of the place was democratic in the ex- 
treme. There were a few students who 
came out of wealthy families, but any 
claim to respect on this ground would 
have been fiercely resented. George 
Macdonald tells of an aristocrat among 
the students condemned and sentenced 
by a meeting presided over by “ the pale- 
faced son of a burly ploughman.” The 
high spirits of youth would at times 
break out in coarse and even ferocious 
excesses, but these were rare, and the 
characteristic of the place was a limitless 
persistency of application. Most of the 
men felt that this was their one chance. 
If they could distinguish themselves, 
there were scholarships to be had which 
would open the path to Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, or give them a fair chance in 
other fields of life. Some yielded to 
temptation, and became wrecks ; others, 
after a period of obscuration, recovered 
15 
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themselves; a few soon abandoned the 
quest for University honours, and busied 
themselves with other lines of reading 
and study; but Elmslie set himself, 
without flinching or turning aside, to his 
task. Evil did not lure him. There 
was no stamp of moral défaillance on that 
clear brow. His watchful parents were 
still with him, for they set up another 
home in Aberdeen, and were constantly 
with their children. It ought, perhaps, 
to be mentioned that Elmslie’s father 
was an enthusiastic total abstainer, in 
days when the practice was quite un- 
fashionable, and in many parts of the 
country entirely unknown. In this his 
son warmly sympathised, maintaining 
the principle of abstinence to the end of 
his life, and carrying out the practice 
even during his studies in Germany. 
He wrote home, when assistant in Regent 
Square, ““Glad you are getting on so 
famously in the temperance line, and 
do hope it will have a permanent and 
wide influence.’’ But the secret of his 
16 
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University success was his indefatigable 
labour at the prescribed tasks. Al- 
though he might well be termed l’esprit 
soudain, he was capable of the long-con- 
tinued and daily application which 
belongs to the rare union of ardour and 
patience. He had the characteristic of 
his countrymen—nothing could daunt 
him from fighting the battle out. His 
_ success accordingly was great and grow- 
ing. In a class which numbered, per- 
haps, an unusual proportion of brilliant 
men, he steadily made his way to the 
front. He distinguished himself by 
taking prizes in almost every department 
of study, specially excelling in mathe- 
matics, and closed his career by carrying 
off the gold medal awarded by the 
Aberdeen Town Council to the first 
student of the year, in April, 1868. The 
victory was not gained without a price. 
From the first his studies brought on 
some occasional headaches, and the first 
triumph resulted in a serious illness, 
which his wise and skilful physician, Dr. 
c 17 
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Davidson, of Wartle, warned him would 
reappear twenty years later—an ominous 
prophecy, which was but too exactly 
fulfilled. The chief intellectual force in 
the Northern University at that time and 
long after was Dr. Alexander Bain, the 
Professor of Logic. In after-life Dr. 
Elmslie frequently referred to his in- 
fluence. But other chairs were also 
occupied by powerful men. Geddes in- 
fected many with his own enthusiasm 
for Greek literature; Fuller and Thom- 
son were admirably efficient teachers of 
mathematics; and to name no more, 
** Jeems ”’ Nicol, the Professor of Natural 
History, with his hoarse voice, his homely 
kindness, and his thorough knowledge 
of his subject, was a universal favourite. 
Thomson was, perhaps, the most original 
and .cynical character of them all, and 
his dry wit had a great attraction for 
Elmslie. 

The Rev. Professor Nicol, of Aberdeen 
University, a distinguished minister of 
the Church of Scotland and one of the 

18 
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most outstanding of Professor Elmslie’s 
class-fellows, wrote thus to his father: 
** Since Dr. Elmslie’s death I have often 
gone back to the days, just twenty-five 
years ago, when we first met at the 
bursary competition, and in the Bageant 
class at King’s College, Aberdeen. Even 
from the first he was one of the most 
winsome and attractive members of 
the class, full of fun and mirth, with 
a perennial smile on his beautiful and 
finely formed face,and with a cheery word 
for everybody. I can see him to-day, 
with his neat Highland cape and the 
college gown over it, coming through the 
quadrangle, as distinctly as if it were 
yesterday, and it is easier for me pre- 
serving that picture because we have 
met so seldom of recent years. He is 
associated in my mind with another of 
our classfellows, who achieved distinction 
early, and early met an heroic and tragic 
death—I mean Mr. William Jenkyns, 
C.I.E., who died with Sir LouisCavagnari, 
at Cabul. Your son and he were unlike 
19 
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in some things, but in delicacy of features, 
and expressiveness of countenance, and 
slimness of figure one associates them 
at once together. When I was helping 
to get up funds for the memorial of Mr. 
Jenkyns now in the University Library 
at Aberdeen I well remember the 
cheerfulness with which Mr. Elmslie 
contributed, and the kindly words of 
affection and esteem which accompanied 
his contribution. Of both it might most 
truly be said that ‘ being made perfect, 
in a short time they fulfilled a long time.’ 
Like others of my classfellows, Mr. 
Bruce, our first Bursar, now minister 
of Banff, W. L. Davidson, LL.D., 
and our mutual friend John Smith, 
of Broughton Place Church here, and 
many more, I watched your son’s 
career with the deepest interest, and as 
I have said, took quite a pride in the 
career of usefulness and honour which 
by his ability and hard work he shaped 
for himself in London. We really felt 
as if he were our own somehow, and as 
20 
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if we had a share in all the honours he 
was gaining, both as a literary and as a 
public man.” The Rev. W. A. Gray, 
of Elgin, who was brought up in a 
neighbouring Free Church manse, says, 
** What characterised him then was his 
intense sense of fun, his perception of 
the comic side of things, especially in 
regard to people, and his never-fail- 
ing stock of anecdotes, almost always 
humorous, never malicious.” Coming 
several years after Elmslie to the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen, I only knew him 
from a distance. To an outsider his 
prominent quality was winsomeness. 
There was no jealousy in Aberdeen of 
fairly won success; if there had been, 
Elmslie would have disarmed it. Then, 
as always, he took his victories with 
the utmost simplicity. He was always 
humble, with the humility which is very 
consistent with strenuous effort and even 
great ambition. 

The sons of Free Church ministers in 
those days, however great their Univer- 
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sity successes might have been, generally 
desired no higher position than that of 
their fathers. It was, no doubt, the wish 
of his parents that Elmslie should be a 
minister, and his inclination fell in with 
that. At the same time there were 
counter-inducements; for one, many 
Aberdeen students had been winning 
high distinction at Cambridge, the senior 
wranglership having fallen to some of 
them, and his teacher and some of his 
relatives were anxious that he should 
try his fortunes there. He had himself 
a strong bent to the medical profession. 
Whatever line he had taken in life he 
would have been successful. A well- 
known revivalist preacher, also a pro- 
fessional man, is understood to have 
counselled him to go in for a business 
life. One who knew him well has re- 
marked to me, since his death, that his 
true pre-eminence would have _ been 
shown in a scientific career. But his life, 
and especially its closing years, made 
it plain that his own choice was wise. 
22 
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NEW COLLEGE, EDINBURGH 


A NEW era opened for him when he went 
as a theological student to the New 
College, Edinburgh. The Free Church 
possesses a theological seminary in 
Aberdeen which assuredly did not lack 
for able Professors, but the number of 
students is small, and the more ambitious 
men usually go to Edinburgh. In Edin- 
burgh the Free Church College (known 
as New College) had for its first Principal 
Dr. Chalmers, and in succession Dr. 
Cunningham and Dr Candlish, the three 
greatest of the Disruption worthies. It 
had also some notable men among its 
Professors. When Elmslie went up 
Candlish was at the head. His appear- 
ances were only occasional, as he was 
23 
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also minister of Free St. George’s, Edin- 
burgh. But although his contribution 
to the vitality of the New College was 
necessarily small, it was real. Mr. Gray 
writes: ‘‘ He gave no lectures, his work 
being confined to the examining and 
criticising of the students’ discourses. 
There was always a considerable interest 
in these criticisms, and a good turn out 
to hear them. They were usually strongly 
put, both in the direction of censure and 
of praise; but any one who knew the 
Doctor’s methods, and made allowance 
for vigour of phrase, could depend on a 
true and perceptive estimate of the 
merits or demerits of a sermon. Some- 
times he could be savage enough. Fancy 
a man tomahawked with the following, 
delivered with the well-known burr, 
flash of eye, and protrusion of underlip : 
‘Ali I have got to say about this dis- 
course is’ (raising his voice) ‘that one 
half should be struck out, and ’ (lowering 
it again) ‘it doesn’t matter which half.’ 
This may have compared with another 
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historic criticism, attributed to Dr. 
Cunningham when addressing the author 
of a certain Latin thesis: ‘Of this 
discourse I have only to say two things— 
the writer has murdered the Latin tongue, 
and perverted the glorious Gospel of 
Christ.” But Candlish was one of the 
kindest of men. How well I remember 
the little figure, with the gold spectacles 
flashing beneath the big hat; the 
loosely fitting coat; the wide trousers, 
lapping two or three inches above 
the shoes, which were usually set off 
by a foot of loose lace; the gruff 
greeting, which usually changed into 
a warm, hearty smile if he were 
accosted.” 

Among the Professors, Elmslie evi- 
dently appreciated Dr. Davidson and 
Dr. Rainy, while conscious of receiving 
benefit from others. The longest per- 
sonal sketch he ever wrote was an article 
on Professor Davidson in the Expositor 
(January, 1888). In this he says, “‘ His 
singular and significant influence does not 
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consist in what he does, but in what he 
is. Itis not the quantity or the contents, 
but the quality and kind of the thinking. 
It is not even the thought, so much as 
the mind that secretes it. It is not its 
clearness nor its profundity, not its 
reserve nor its passion, not its scepticism 
nor its superiority of spiritual faith ; but 
it is the combination of all these, and the 
strange, subtle, and fascinating outcome 
of them. The central and sovereign 
spring of Dr. Davidson’s unique influence 
in the literature, scholarship, and min- 
istry of the Church is his personality. ... 
If the Church of Christ within our 
borders should pass through the present 
trial of faith without panic, without 
reactionary antagonism to truth, and 
without loss of spiritual power, a very 
large part of the credit will belong to the 
quiet but commanding influence of the 
Hebrew chair in that college which rises 
so picturesquely on the ancient site of 
Mary of Guise’s palace in Edinburgh.”’ 
Of Dr. Rainy he has nowhere written at 
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length, but he was wont to speak of his 
“smouldering passion,” and the great 
ideas with which he inspired the re- 
ceptive among his students. Dr. Elms- 
lie, though resolute and even daring on 
occasion, was a warm admirer of states- 
manship, and Dr. Rainy’s skilful piloting 
of the Free Church through many 
troubles he would often praise, empha- 
sising strongly, at the same time, his 
belief in the Principal’s perfect honesty 
and singleness of purpose. 

There are many kind allusions in 
his letters to Dr. Blaikie, to whom 
he was specially grateful for having 
introduced him to practical mission 
work. In this he was always intensely 
interested, maintaining that on _ this 
ground the true battle of Christ must 
be fought. 

‘** Blaikie gave us a capital lecture, 
its only fault being that there was too 
much matter, so that we could not get 
down even a mere abstract of the sub- 


stance.”’ 
27 
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“* HDINBURGH, 1868. 

“Things are still going on capitally. 
At the hall Davidson is most admirable, 
and Blaikie every day coming out 
even better and better. For instance, 
speaking of the fondness the early 
apologists displayed at pointing not to 
the lives, but to the deaths of Christians, 
he added, ‘And indeed, gentlemen, I 
cannot help saying that in the course of 
my experience as a minister I have always 
noticed the hush and breathless attention 
such a subject ever commands, and I 
have found nothing make a deeper im- 
pression, or act more powerfully as a 
means of producing good, than a de- 
scription of a triumphant death-bed.’. 
This is practical, true, and useful.” 

Elmslie threw himself with intense 
energy into the work of his classes. At 
first he found it difficult to maintain the 
place he had achieved at Aberdeen, for 
he had able competitors, but his un- 
weariable diligence and quick appre- 
hension soon put him at the head. 
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In one of his earliest letters from 
Edinburgh he writes, “‘On Wednesday 
evening I did first copy of my essay with 
a headache coming on, which came on 
with such heartiness that I went to bed, 
and I could not go to college on Thursday. 
(N.B. It is remarkable that when I have 
no mamma to nurse me my headaches 
never come to such extremes as they do 
when I have a fall-back. This one was 
bad enough, but not one of the desperate 
kind.) ” 

There was only one cure for these 
headaches, and he could never bring 
himself to take it. It would be tedious 
to go over the story of his successes. By 
this time his younger brother, Leslie, 
had entered the University of Edin- 
burgh, where his triumphs were scarcely 
less than those of his senior at the New 
College. So used did the household at 
Insch become to telegrams announcing 
new prizes and scholarships, that at 
certain periods of the year the faithful 
mother had telegrams of congratulations 
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already filled up, waiting to be de- 
spatched. 

Many students of theology are more 
impressed by the preaching they hear 
than by their Professors, and Edinburgh 
has always been known for pulpit 
eloquence. But it was the reverse with 
Elmslie. No preacher seems to have 
had any great power over him. He 
attended the Free High Church, then 
ministered to by Mr. William Arnot ; 
but though he admitted the freshness 
and fertility of the preacher’s mind, he 
was not a warm admirer of his sermons. 
He often listened to Dr. Charles J. 
Brown, in the Free New North, and 
liked him: “he seems such a fine- 
hearted man.’ One day he went to 
hear a fellow-student, and missed the 
way tothe church. He turned aside into 
the Barclay Church, where Mr. (now 
Dr.) Wilson was preaching. “I like 
Mr. Wilson very much. He is thor- 
oughly practical, both in his preaching 
and in his prayers. For instance, in the 
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one after the chapter he prayed for boys 
and girls at school, that they might be 
helped with their lessons when they were 
difficult, and that they might learn 
obedience and courtesy and be made 
blessings to their teachers; also for 
those persons who had not had a good 
training in their youth, and felt it now 
in showing a good example to the 
children, and especially for those parents 
and children who were troubled with 
bad tempers.”’ After remarking on the 
great predominance of young people in 
the congregation, he says that the sermon 
was delivered with a great deal of energy 
and action, and that the idea of the 
preacher seemed to be to bring religion 
down on the every-day life, that it might 
become the motive power in work. “* On 
coming out I accosted an intelligent- 
looking man, and said, ‘ Was that Mr. 
Wilson?’ ‘ Yes,’ he said, and added, 
with a proud smile, ‘And didn’t you 
like him?’ I answered, ‘ Very much 
indeed,’ whereupon he looked exceed- 
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ingly gratified and prouder than ever. 
I wish there were more such pride.” 

On another occasion he writes, “‘ At 
present I had sooner hear Dr. Candlish 
than any one. He is so strong and 
honest, and wide in his sympathies. His 
address to the students was full of passion 
and feeling, and sympathy with the 
difficulty of believing some of our Cal- 
vinistic doctrines, such as eternal ruin, 
heathens’ doom, etc. He went a very 
great length indeed, and ended by saying 
it was too hard for him, and his heart 
drew him the other way, and all he could 
do was to fall back on his loyalty to 
Christ. It was more a picture of his 
own heart’s struggles than the Principal’s 
address.”” But his usual note is, 
** Heard in Church : middling.”’ 

In 1871 he gained the Hamilton 
Scholarship in a most brilliant manner, 
his marks being so extraordinary that 
as they came in the secretary of the 
Senatus thought there must be some 
mistake. His fellow-students, he writes, 
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were overwhelmingly kind in their con- 
gratulations, and he himself seems to 
have rejoiced in this success more than in 
any other of his life. One thing was 
that in his after-work he would not have 
the same amount of anxiety and despair 
that weighed him down in his prepara- 
tions. But the chief thing was the joy 
it would give at home. “I need not 
tell you,”’ he writes to his mother, “‘ how 
sweet your letter was to me, telling me of 
your joy on receipt of the telegram. 
When no letter came in the morning you 
cannot think how disappointed I was, 
for, to confess the truth, I had been 
thinking all Sabbath of the pleasure of 
reading the home letters, and in them 
getting the real joy of the scholarship. 
For, except the pleasure of knowing 
the gladness caused at home, there 
is not much satisfaction otherwise in 
it. It is strange how soon, after the 
first surprise of getting it, the delight 
of getting it passed away, and I 


think there was more enjoyment in 
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the working for it than in the having 
Tha 

This incident may stand as typical of 
many others, and of his prominent place 
among men not a few of whom were of 
real mark. His comradeships among 
the students filled a large place in 
his life. Of all his friends the most 
intimate and best loved was Mr. 
Andrew Harper, now Principal Harper 
of Sydney. They were always to- 
gether, for ever disputing, and never 
quarrelling, very close to one another in 
heart and mind. Two years before Dr. 
Elmslie’s death Mr. Harper visited this 
country. The friends resumed their 
ancient intercourse, visited Switzerland 
in company, and found that the changes 
of the years had only drawn them nearer. 
Some of the best life in the New College 
has always been found in the Theo- 
logical Society—an association of the 
students who gather to discuss contro- 
verted questions, and do not fear to go 
into them thoroughly. These meetings 
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were greatly relished by Elmslie. Among 
the leading members in his time was 
Professor Robertson Smith, whose amaz- 
ing keenness in debate is often admir- 
ingly mentioned in his letters home. 
The first time Elmslie spoke in the 
Society was in connection with a dis- 
cussion whether the Free Church should 
return to the Establishment on the 
abolition of patronage. He took the 
negative side, and was complimented 
on both sides for the ability and in- 
genuity of his speech. The speculative 
daring in the Society at a time when 
outside the old orthodoxy was hardly 
questioned partly amused and partly 
pleased him. He speaks of entertaining 
Dr. Davidson very much by telling him 
that the men at the Theological fathered 
all their heresies on Dr. Candlish’s 
‘Fatherhood of God,’ by, as they 
expressed it, carrying out its principles 
to their logical conclusions. The sub- 
jects themselves, however, were the main 
thing and took abiding possession of his 
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heart. ‘‘I intend,” he says, “to still 
go on studying these themes of Christ 
more deeply, for they have interested 
me intensely. By the way, I believe 
what will be of more value to me than 
the scholarship, and also far more 
satisfactory, is the feeling I have that 
in preparing for it I have made an im- 
mense addition to my knowledge in 
several departments, and done it so 
thoroughly that it will never pass away. 
Two subjects have so interested me that 
I mean to go on studying them—namely, 
the Person of Christ, and the Early 
Apostolic Church.” 

On his work and influence at New 
College the letters of Professor Drum- 
mond and Dr. Stalker will give a distinct 
impression, but I cannot leave the 
subject without giving room to what was 
almost before everything with him—his 
work among the poor, and especially 
among their children. They show the 
brilliant and courted student in another 
light, and it is worth mentioning that 
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the larger proportion of his letters home 
is made up of such stories. His pupils 
in the ragged school greatly interested 
him, and his letters from Edinburgh are 
largely filled with picturesque incidents 
of his experience among them. 
Edinburgh seemed to him more terrible 
in its undress than Aberdeen. “I never 
saw such miserable squalid faces, inter- 
mingled with roughs and coarse-looking 
women.” There was a humorous side 
to it, also, which he does not fail to give 
account of. One day in the Sunday- 
school a little boy behind indulged in an 
occasional pull at his coat-tail, or a 
facetious poke at his back, to all of which 
demonstrations he preserved an appear- 
ance of utter unconsciousness. When 
the school was over, and they were 
waiting their turn to get out, he turned 
round and said, not with a_ very 
ferocious countenance, ‘‘ Now, which of 
you young rascals was pulling at my 
Aails?”? Of course, this occasioned 
immense amusement, and one bright- 
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eyed little fellow said it could not have 
been so. 

‘Oh, well,” he said, “it is strange ; 
I wonder if the forms could have done 
it.” This was a very tickling idea, and 
immediately the little fellow said, “‘ Sir, 
I gave you a poke.” He said, “‘ That 
is honest, now, and I suppose some other 
one tock the tails.” ‘‘ Yes, sir, it was 
me,’’ said another merry young monkey, 
with a comical look. He answered, “I 
know you are not good scholars. How 
do I know that ? Oh, you never heard 
of good scholars pulling the teacher’s 
tails!”? This was a very striking view 
of things to them, and they did not know 
whether to be impressed or amused. 

The quickness of the city children, 
and their readiness of sympathy, speci- 
ally struck him. But the main issue of 
the work was practical. ‘ I cannot help 
saying that I feel that this work will do 
me real good, and will give me an actual, 
and not a mere theoretical interest 
in the work I have before me. And 
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that is a thing very much needed. One 
other thing I may mention here. We 
have been having worship once a day 
very regularly, and to me at least 
it has been very pleasant and very 
useful. And now good-night to both.” 

** [shall be very sorry to leave my poor 
little bairns, for I have come to like them 
exceedingly, especially of late; they 
have become so numerous that I have 
to put some of them on the floor—nearly 
fifty last night. I don’t know how it is, 
but I have a strange sort of feeling, as 
if they were having a deeper interest in 
what I say than I ever saw before; 
perhaps it is because I think I have 
myself. Since Christmas-time I have 
told them every night about Jesus, and 
only stories that directly illustrated His 
love and work, and I feel a difference 
in the way they listen; some of them 
especially sit so very still and quiet, 
with such an earnest, solemn look on 
their faces. Some nights ago Donald 
English (who made the disturbance the 
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first night I began), as I was beginning, 
took hold of my hand and said, ‘ Oh, 
tell’s about Jesus again, the night!’ I 
often end by asking them to pray Jesus, 
before they go to bed, to make them His 
little ones; and several times, as they 
went out, some of them have put their 
hand in mine and whispered, ‘Ill ask 
Him the nicht.’ Last Sabbath, when I 
was speaking of Jesus having died for 
our sakes, they were all sitting so very 
attentive, but three little boys in one 
corner began quarrelling about a bonnet, 
and disturbing me by the noise. I 
stopped twice and looked at them, but 
they always began again. Presently I 
stopped for the third time, and was 
going to speak to them, when one of the 
boys, who had been very attentive, 
rushed at them, and before I could inter- 
fere dragged one of them on to the floor, 
and commenced a furious onslaught of 
blows and abuse for interrupting me. 
I had hard work in persuading him to 
stop. Another very funny thing was 
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the looks of reproachful indignation 
which some of the attentive ones had 
been casting at the disturbers, previous 
to the final outbreak. It was terribly 
annoying at the time, especially as I saw 
that many of themwere very deeply inter- 


ested. When I was ending I spoke of how | 


Jesus deserved to be loved, and that they 
should ask to be made tolove Him. One 
little girlie whispered, ‘I will ask Him, 
for, oh, I do want to love Him!’ and 
when I said it was time to go away they 
cried, ‘ Oh, dinna’ send’s away yet, tell’s 
mair about Jesus ;’ and then they came 
round me, and made me promise to tell 
them ‘ bonnie stories about Jesus’ next 
Sabbath. I have found that nothing 
interests them more than what is directly 
about Jesus. I could not help telling 
you all these little things, but I never 
had the same sort of feeling in teaching 
a class before, and I would like you to 
remember sometimes my poor little chil- 
dren down in the Canongate. I wish 
I could take them all into a better atmo- 
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sphere, for it is sad to think of their 
chances of ever becoming good in such an 
evil, wretched place. Harper and I have 
been having many nice talks. I mean 
to preach often in the summer—I want 
to.” 

Here he describes an incident of open- 
air preaching. A friend was speaking, 
and Elmslie was managing the audience. 


** EDINBURGH, Jan. 23rd, 1872. 


“During this the man I had heard 
swearing at F came up to S ; 
who was standing a few yards off, and 
spoke to him. I went up just in time to 
hear him say, * That fellow cannot even 
talk grammar.’ I replied, ‘We don’t 
come here to teach grammar.’ He was 
rather taken aback, but replied, ‘ Well, 
I could have said all your man said in 
half the time.’ ‘*Then wait till he is 
done, and you shall have the next turn.’ 
‘No, no, I don’t want that; if I spoke 
I should oppose you.’ ‘I am ready for 
that; will you do it?’ I said; ‘We 
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don’t come here to argue.’ ‘No; you 
are wise to decline to argue with me.’ 
I answered, ‘Pooh! are you so con- 
ceited as to suppose that our arguing 
would make any difference to Chris- 
tianity ? Why, it has been argued 
hundreds of times over by men a deal 
wiser than you or me, and you see 
Christianity has not gone to the wall.’ 
By that time I saw I was going to win, 
and got very cool and at my ease, while 
he got excited and put out; then he 
started on a new tack by saying, ‘ And 
what good do you expect to do to 
humanity by preaching here, and dis- 
turbing us?’ I said, * Well, perhaps, for 
one thing, we will get some drunken 
characters like those ’ (pointing to some) 
‘to give up the drink, and be decent, 
and keep their wives and children from 
starving.’ ‘Well, that may be, but 
speaking like yours will never do it.’ I 
answered, ‘ No, you are quite right, but 
we are young, you see, and some of us 
have not much voice, and some have not 
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much sense; but we are just trying to 
find out who of us can do the thing, and 
so, you see, we are just doing as well as 
we can.’ He looked rather amazed at 
my frankness, and said, ‘Well, ’'m sure I 
have not any ill-will to you, but I don’t 
believe in religion, and there are such a 
lot of hypocrites.’ I said, ‘ Yes, there 
are a great lot, but that’s just a reason 
why you should believe in the goodness 
of religion.” ‘How do you make that 
out?’ ‘Why, you never heard of 
people making imitation of the stones 
and stuff like that’ (pointing to the 
gutter), “ but it is sovereigns and things 
like that they make counterfeits of.’ 
“Ay, but I hate hypocrites, and say, 
Down with them.’ ‘So do I; and if 
you could down with all the religious 
hypocrites you would do more for Chris- 
tianity than we can by preaching here.’ 
‘Ah!’ he said, ‘if that’s your opinion 
you should not take to street preaching ; 
they are all hypocrites.” ‘Oh, non- 
sense!’ I replied. He exclaimed, very 
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bitterly, ‘Look at —— (mentioning a 
recent scandal); ‘what good has that 
man done?’ I answered, ‘ More than 
ever you or I have.’ ‘I would like to 
hear how,’ he sneered. ‘Why, you 
know, for one thing, he did manage, 
whether his preaching was sense or non- 
sense, to persuade a lot of drunken 
working men to give up drink and go to 
the kirk, and not waste their money in 
the public-house ; and now you go and 
ask their wives and bairns whether 
R has done any good in the world.’ 
“Ay, but what do you say to,’ etc. ? 
‘That it was a great sin and shame to 
him ; but that is no reason for refusing 
to own that he has done a vast deal of 
good before he did that piece of ill ; and 
besides, I doubt if you or I are so good 
as to throw stones at him, etce., etc. 
Now I’ve listened to your criticisms on 
us, and pretty hard some of them were, 
so you will come up with me now, and 
hear what we’ve got to say.’ He said, 
‘Well, I must say I like your way of 
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taking things; I never heard them put 
in the way you have done; but I have 
not time now to come up; I have to 
take tea in half an hour with a mate.’ 
I said, ‘Still, you’ll promise to come 
back next Sunday and hear us, and IL 
may tell you, in secret, we shall have 
better speakers next time, and if you 
like, after the meeting is over, I’ll have 
a talk with you. I never did meet one 
of your side before, but I’ve read some 
of your books. We won’t call it a dis- 
cussion, for I’ve not had any experience 
at arguing, and I suppose you are an old 
hand.’ He gave a queer laugh, and said, 
‘ Anyway, I never came across anybody 
on your side with half your sharpness 
and common sense; and besides, I must 
say you are honest about it.” And then 
we shook hands, and he promised to 
come along next Sunday. ... By the 
way, in my talk with the Deist my 
‘heretical’ reading came in useful to 
me; for if I had not come through all 
that, I could not have heard his attacks 
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on religion and kept my coolness, or 
taken them up the way I did; so it is 
some good; it will give me confidence 
in myself for the future—another good 
thing.” 

Pleasant interludes in his New College 
life were a session spent at Aberdeen 
University, as assistant to the Professor 
of Natural Philosophy, Mr. David Thom- 
son, and two sessions spent at Berlin 
in the study of theology. At Aberdeen 
he had in his class Mr. Chrystal, now the 
celebrated Professor of Mathematics in 
the University of Edinburgh, whose 
abilities he repeatedly refers to in his 
letters. His work was enjoyable, and 
his relations with Professor Thomson of 
the most cordial kind. He was tempted 
in various ways to alter his life purpose, 
was offered a professorship of Natural 
Philosophy with a large salary in the 
Colonies, and was specially tempted to 
enter the medical profession. His closest 
friend at the University, Dr. James 
Shepherd, now famous as one of the 
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most eminent and successful among 
Indian missionaries, was pursuing his 
professional studies, and with him he 
frequently visited hospital patients, 
finding a double interest in the work. 
Thus he writes :— 


‘* ABERDEEN, March 14th, 1870. 


“* As to Medicine, I have read up most 
of the text-books prescribed here, so 
that I am really very well up on the 
subject, and Jim Shepherd says I would 
make a capital doctor. I went along 
with him to the ‘ Dissecting-room,’ 
* Anatomical Museum,’ ‘ Infirmary,’ and 
*Incurable Hospital,’ and he did his best 
to sicken me (as you remember befell me 
three years ago), but I was all right, 
so he says I am now ‘hardened’! It 
was very interesting seeing all the poor 
ill folk, and it was a real pleasure to 
speak to them, and joke with them, and 
leave them cheery.” 
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CHAPTER IV 
GERMANY 


In Germany it is evident even from his 
meagre notebooks that he thoroughly 
enjoyed life, and entered into it with 
his usual zest and brightness. But 
everything was subordinated to study. 
He made himself master of the language, 
and did his best to profit from the lectures 
he attended. 

His good parents were naturally 
alarmed at the effects which German 
practice and thought (more dreaded 
then, perhaps, than now) might have 
upon their son. He warns them against 
uncharitableness. ‘‘ There is nothing so 
difficult,”’ he says, “‘ as to convey a true 
and fair picture of the religious state of 
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a people. Just as one’s opinion of a 
person’s character is often wholly 
changed on coming in contact with him, 
so actual life in a country alters one’s 
estimate of it, and differences of circum- 
stances and training condition the de- 
velopment of thought.’” He comes to 
the conclusion that it is not a breach of 
charity to say that the Germans are in 
a lower state religiously than Scotland, 
but asserts that at the same time there 
are many good and spiritual men among 
them, and that Germany is not so much 
more irreligious than, for example, Lon- 
don. He quotes Dorner as saying of mis- 
sionary work, ‘‘ You send more money, 
but we send more men.” At that time 
he was beginning to understand Dorner’s 
lectures, and says they are very good 
and very useful, especially for Germany. 
“For instance, he has been defending 
the doctrine of the Trinity, the person- 
ality of the Holy Ghost, the Divinity of 
Christ, and eternal punishment. He is 
very practical and thorough.” 
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His attachment to Dorner grew as is 
witnessed by the following letter :— 


“Dorner is a thoroughly good and 
very able man, and I have found your 
remark true, for I have already got a 
great deal of good from his lectures on 
Romans. He is at present lecturing on 
the 4th chapter, and since I began to 
understand him I have enjoyed his 
lectures very much; formerly the first 
few chapters of Romans seemed to me 
almost unintelligible, but now I see not 
only the meaning of the separate verses, 
but the grand line of thought and 
argument running through the whole, and 
I have a far clearer conception of many 
of the grandest Gospel doctrines than I 
had before, and especially of the nature 
of Christ’s sacrifice for sin, and the 
necessity lying on God to punish sin. 
I wish I could send you some extracts 
from the lectures to show you how very 
good they are, but I can only give you 
one illustration. On iii. 28— which 
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Luther translates, ‘ We conclude, then, 
that a man is justified by faith alone, 
without the deeds of the law ’—he re- 
marked that the Romanists misrepresent 
the meaning of this, and accuse Luther 
of Antinomianism, but (headded) Luther’s 
position is simply this: ‘ The fruit does 
not make the tree, but a good tree cannot 
be without fruit.?, When he was lecturing 
on ill. 25, where the question comes up 
whether Christ was merely the Altar for 
the propitiatory sacrifice or Himself the 
Sacrifice, he quoted Dr. Chalmers and 
another Scotch theologian with extreme 
approval, viz., Morison—do you know 
who he is? (Dorner took strongly the 
view that Christ was Himself the Sacri- 
fice.) It is a great pleasure to hear him 
reading the verses of the passage he is 
to examine, for he does it with such earn- 
estness and impressiveness that they seem 
to have double the meaning that they 
have ordinarily ; he has a great deal of 
eloquence in him, and I like him very 
much.” 
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““T always read Meyer’s Commentary 
on Romans before going to the class, so 
that I am studying Romans very 
thoroughly, and as the other Professor 
I attend is lecturing on Paul’s Teaching, 
and has been lecturing on his Life, I 
shall know a good deal more of Paul 
before I come back.” 

““On Wednesday, the 9th, I bought 
two Commentaries—De Wette on Psalms 
and Meyer on Romans; they were 
rolled up in a sheet of paper taken out 
of an old book, containing some sixteen 
pages. I happened to glance at it in 
unfolding it, and my attention was 
caught by these words, in German, of 
which the following is a translation : 
‘Look upon your children as just so 
many flowers, which have been lent to 
you out of God’s garden; the flowers 
may wither or die, yet thank God that 
He has lent them to you for one summer.’ 
I thought at once that I had surely 
known the style long ago, and on glancing 
down the pages I was not at all surprised 
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to find where the letter broke off—‘S. R. 
—Aberdeen, March ‘7th, 16387.’ Was 
it not strange to come in that odd way on 
a German translation of Samuel Ruther- 
ford’s Letters? (See if you can find 
the passage.) Ialso notice, in the book- 
seller’s catalogue, that Bunyan’s works 
are all translated, also Spurgeon’s, 
‘Schonberg-Cotta Family,’ Mrs. Henry 
Wood’s novels, etc.” 

In both his German sessions he had the 
company of his friend, Andrew Harper. 
When they went out first in the summer 
of 1869 they were imperfectly acquainted 
with the German language. In order to 
make thorough work of their studies 
they lived in different houses, though 
in the same street, and in families 
where no English was spoken. They 
limited themselves to a couple of hours 
daily in each other’s company, and 
endeavoured to keep their speaking of 
English within that limit. They at- 
tended only two courses in the Univer- 
sity, one by Dorner and one by Messner. 
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It was characteristic of Elmslie that 
he did not Germanise himself. Though 
he was not inclined to take the rigorous 
view of Sunday observance in which he 
had been brought up, he had not made 
up his mind as to what the Christian rule 
in the matter should be, and adhered in 
all things to the Scottish fashion. He 
felt that it would be unworthy to fore- 
stall his deliberate decision by weakly 
yielding to the ways of those about 
him. In the same way he remained true 
to his practice as a total abstainer. 

When in 1870 he returned to Berlin, 
the same friend was with him. They 
were by this time able to follow lectures 
with ease, and they attended Dorner in 
New Testament exegesis and Christian 
ethics, Dillmann in Hebrew and Old 
Testament theology, and Weingarten in 
Church history, with occasiona] excur- 
sions into the lecture rooms of Rédiger, 
Professor of Arabic, and Mommsen. 
Elmslie was still intensely interested in 
Old Testament study, and Dillmann 
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made a very deep impression upon him. 
His friend Dr. Harper writes: “He 
was then working at the commentaries on 
the Pentateuch which have, since their 
publication, made him famous among 
Old Testament scholars, as he previously 
was among those interested in Ethiopic. 
His knowledge of things Semitic was 
amazingly profound, and the noble look 
of the man, to which his character so 
far aS we came in contact with him, 
entirely corresponded, impressed us 
greatly.”” But Dillmann, though now 
reckoned a Conservative through his op- 
position to the Graf-Wellhausen theory, 
appeared to the Scotsmen much too 
radical. He compelled them to re- 
examine things they had thought settled, 
and the result was a state of intellectual 
activity which proved very profitable. 
During his second stay in Germany, 
Elmslie made a deep study of the books 
of Strauss and other writers of the Life 
of Christ from the naturalistic point of 


view. Though he by no means accepted 
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this view of Christianity he always 
maintained that his familiarity with 
these authors had done much to colour 
and humanise his teaching. The stu- 
dents did not forget practical religious 
work, and taught in the Sunday School 
of the Church they attended. 

During this period Elmslie laid the 
foundation of his working creed. He held 
firmly to the supernatural element in the 
person of our Lord. Dr. Harper tells 
us that he regarded Unitarianism as a 
sign of disease, a mark of weak spiritual 
health or of retarded development. But 
what Harnack says of Goethe applies 
to him: “Metaphysical definitions 
as to the Divine or human nature of 
Jesus Christ were entirely remote from 
his manner of thinking, directed, as it 
was, wholly to the practical. These ques- 
tions belonged for him to the theoreti- 
cally insoluble problems.” He had little 
interest for such distinctions as those 
between two wills or one in the person 


of Christ, and delighted in telling that 
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a whole Presbytery, when catechised on 
the subject, fell one by one into some 
terrible heresy with a still more terrible 
name. He admitted that these things 
had their relative worth, but he thought 
that solutions which theory was powerless 
to discover could be found in practical 
experience. He was thus content to 
preach with a rare enthusiasm and 
power the Divine Christ as He is por- 
trayed in the Gospels. 

During his visit to Germany he carried 
on the study of his favourite author, 
Goethe, till he came to have a really 
profound knowledge of his books. Dr. 
Harper says :— 

‘* He told me that he had latterly been 
more influenced in the general trend of 
his thinking by Goethe than by any one. 
But it was not the Goethe of the earlier 
weltkind days he meant, nor of the later 
heathen period, nor even of the days 
when a religiés verniinftiger Islam seemed 
to him to be the religion we should all 
have to turn to; it was rather the 
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Goethe of the last twenty-five years of 
his life, which Otto Harnack has called 
the period of his vollendung. It dates 
from the publication of the Elective 
Affinities, and is distinguished by his 
throwing cff the influence of Spinoza, 
who had in the previous period dominated 
his thinking. As is well known, from 
that time onwards Goethe turned ever 
more decisively towards Christianity, and 
his utterances on the subject of religion 
during these last years offer a wealth of 
suggestion, to which Elmslie’s natural 
bent of mind gave the freest play. He 
thoroughly sympathised with Goethe’s 
scepticism as to the validity of all com- 
plete systems of metaphysical or semi- 
metaphysical thought.” 
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CHAPTER V 
REGENT SQUARE 
[By A. N. Macnico.u] 


In the autumn of 1873 Mr. Elmslie 
came to London. Four years previously 
Dr. Dykes had assumed the pastorate 
of the church at Regent Square. His 
health made it necessary for him to 
receive, from the commencement, assist- 
ance in his work. He was always 
anxious to secure the services of young 
men who might be trained under him 
for high achievements in later years. 
He heard of Mr. Elmslie’s brilliant pro- 
mise and invited him to fill the position, 
then vacant, of assistant to himself. 
The invitation was accepted, and Mr. 
Elmslie settled in London. 

At Regent Square he flung himself into 
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the work of the congregation with eager 
sympathy. He rapidly became popular 
and was made welcome in every home. 
In Dr. Dykes he found a wise and kind 
helper, to whom he became warmly 
attached. He appreciated his methods 
of working and his power as a preacher ; 
but most of all he was struck by that 
grace of devotional fervour which gave 
Dr. Dykes’ prayers so constraining a 
power to draw the souls of his people into 
communion with God. Nothing could 
have been brighter and happier than the 
life of the young preacher in his new 
surroundings, and his contagious en- 
thusiasm and energy reacted on all who 
knew him. Here in London, at the busy 
centre of so much of the world’s activity, 
his eager, questioningspirit found material 
for its restless inquiries; whilst that 
knowledge of human nature and its 
needs, which lay at the back of his most 
powerful spiritual work in later years, 
was slowly moulded by the opportuni- 
ties of this time. 
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He describes in a letter to his mother 
the opening of his pulpit work at Regent 
Square. His chief fear was for his voice : 
“© It looked such a distance,”’ he writes, 
‘“‘to the faces in the end gallery.” He 
got a friend to sit at the far end of the 
church, just over the clock, with a hand- 
kerchief which he was to wave if the 
speaker were inaudible. The subject of 
his sermon was, ‘“‘ The blood of Jesus 
Christ cleanseth us from all sin.” 

It is curious that the only despondent 
note that sounds through his corre- 
spondence at this time is the lamentation 
that he is unfitted for the pulpit. Re- 
peatedly he expresses the fear that he 
will never make a preacher. He feels 
stiff and ill at ease. Official trappings 
of any kind he always disliked; and the 
pulpit robes, which he afterwards, as far 
as possible, discarded, he even then, as 
he told Dr. Dykes, detested. ‘I find 
it,” he writes, “most hopeless to get 
anything I much care to say, and even 
then it is a perplexity generally to see 
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what really is the reason. I am at the 
very point of giving over preaching 
altogether.” Again, ““I am more sure 
than ever that I am not a preacher,” 
‘*“Romps with Mr. Turnbull’s children’s 
singing-class are, on the whole, the most 
satisfactory occupation I know of.” 
These doubts and discouragements 
are not surprising. From the very first 
Dr. Elmslie conceived of the Christian 
Faith in a deep, comprehensive way, and 
its ideals of purity and holiness touched 
and warmed his nature at many points. 
Just because the outline was so large 
the fillimg-in took years to accomplish. 
lt was only by continuous and patient 
self-analysis, by long observation and 
study of his fellow-men, that he was 
able to meet the needs of humanity, at 
all points, with a message which no one 
interpreted more largely. His sermons 
at Regent Square are sketches and out- 
lines which experience alone could em- 
body and complete. I have been much 
struck, in preparing a selection of his 
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sermons for the press, with the growth 
of their composition. His early ser- 
mons, though in outline identical with 
his later, were emptied of their original 
contents and refilled out of the abun- 
dance of a heart which had grown in 
deeper knowledge of human needs and 
the approaches of Divine compassion. 

His greatest satisfaction he found in his 
intercourse with the young men in the 
congregation. 

‘““At the Young Men’s Society,’”’ he 
writes, ‘‘ I have been chairman for some 
time, and have to sum up: it costs 
me no preparation, and yet how they 
listen, and how I feel I can sway 
them as I please! I enjoy that kind 
of speaking.” 

It was at the close of these weekly 
discussions that Mr. Elmslie and I used 
often to meet. Our homeward paths 
were not identical, but we used to imagine 
that we were alternately escorting one 
another home as we spent a measurable 
portion of many a night upon the pave- 
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ment, heedless of the thinning traflic, in 
_keen debate over some of those deep 
insoluble problems which, I am glad to 
think, trouble his eager heart no longer. 
““I have long believed,” he writes, 
“thinking to be more unhealthy than 
fever, cholera, bad drains, ete. I would 
give a good deal to be only an animal 
now and then.” 

Almost the first hopeful word about 
his preaching in Regent Square occurs 
in the following passage; it is interest- 
ing otherwise :— 


**On Monday evening I was at Mr. 
Bell’s. He pressed me to stay ; thought 
I should not be a Professor; meant for 
a preacher; would have great power ; 
something quite peculiar about my 
sermons; made Christ and everything 
so real, and near, and helpful; and my 
prayers always did him good, etc., ete. 

** Curious, that in my sermons tells 
with everybody, for it comes from my 
line of reading and thinking at college, 
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especially from the German books on 
Christ, such as Strauss; they made me 
trust Him as a Person rather than a 
doctrine; besides, I know I have come 
to regard Him all round differently in 
consequence. I have had to pay dearly 
for the reading, and have often wished 
I had not, so it is a little comfort to find 
that my coming through it makes me 
more helpful now.” 

The following is worth quoting as an 
instance of his ready resource :— 


“48, ReGENT Square, Tuesday. 


“My veaR Foxrxs,—On Saturday 
morning a shabby man called, said he 
was a cousin of Dykes, needing money 
too, etc., just come from America— 
awkward Dykes on Continent. I saw 
he was an impostor, so resolved to get rid 
of him. I answered, ‘It 7s awkward.’ 
Then he said, ‘What is to become of 
me? I look to you, sir.’ ‘ Nothing 
will come of that, I fear.’ ‘ But are you 
not Dr. Dykes’s assistant?’ ‘ Yes, I 
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assist him, but not hisrelatives.’ ‘ Well, 
but, sir, what would you advise me to 
do?’ ‘To say “Good morning,” and 
not lose more of your time here.’ As 
he got up he rubbed his stomach and 
said, ‘I have had no breakfast to-day.’ 
‘Very hard that mine is over, and my 
landlady does not like to have to make 
a second; do you often go without 
food?’ ‘Many and many a time, sir.’ 
‘Ah, the doctor says it is good for the 
health! I wish I looked as well-fed as 
you do, going without breakfast. It 
must be economical. Good morning.’ 
And we parted with mutual grins.” 


Among the congregation at Regent 
Square Mr. Elmslie formed many friend- 
ships. He conceived a warm regard for 
Professor Burdon-Sanderson (afterwards 
of Oxford) and his wife ; and other names 
might be mentioned of those who became 
lifelong friends. Among men who have 
since become well known, he saw some- 
thing of Dr. G. J. Romanes, who 
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was then an occasional visitor at Regent 
Square. About this time he describes 
a meeting with Macdonell of the Tzmes, 
whom he speaks of as ‘full of light.” 
On the same occasion he met Dr. 
Marcus Dods for, I think, the first 
time. ‘‘ Dods, I like very much,” is his 
brief comment. 

From his letters to his beloved friend 
Harper, then in Melbourne, I make some 
extracts :— 


** Cotwyn, NortH WALES, 
“* May 10th, 1873. 

**T had meant to give you some of my 
‘Theologische Ethick’ this time, but 
my space is gone, so it must keep or 
remain untold, and perhaps it is just 
as well. However, my position at pre- 
sent is to be at peace and do the work that 
seems on the whole good, and be content 
not to see far ahead or round about. 
There is much comfort to me in the 
conviction that probably it is not 
necessary nor desirable to be very long- 
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sighted in transcendental matters. It 
is curious that I find it hard to take 
heresy coolly in other people. At a 
dinner lately a great swell, the Sheriff 
of the County, went in for Darwinism. 
I saw he knew little about it, but had to 
keep still, as I felt excited. So I waited 
till I cooled, and then we went into him, 
after he had committed himself to some 
utterly wrong positions, and finally made 
him confess he had not read Darwin’s 
books. The company were quite de- 
lighted at his downfall. Maude bids 
me send you her very kind remembrances 
and best wishes. I will write you again 
soon, but fear you may be off to Aus- 
tralia. Write me as soon as you possibly 
can.” 

“44, DeLancrey SrreEet, Lonpon, N.W., 

** Jan. 21st, 1874. 

‘««T have now been in Regent Square for 
34 months: like my work well and the 
people exceedingly, and Dykes (you can 
supply a stronger adjective for him if you 
remember one). My health got very 
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low in December, but since Christmas 
I have been very well in spite of an ab- 
normal amount of work (meetings every 
evening or dinners or something, one 
sermon a week, and address). This 
week, however, I am rather seedy and so 
am trying to spare myself; but in 
London it is impossible to get any time 
to yourself at all. It is a great place. 
I am very glad I have got alongside of 
Dykes: I like him much and he likes 
me: so we generally ‘spree together ’ 
whenever we can get time. His wife, 
etc., are also very pleasant, and we have 
very merry times. Every Saturday 
afternoon he and I and Mrs. D., ete., go 
to some amusement (viz. Pictures, Con- 
juring, Pantomime (once a year), etc.) ; 
then have dinner: and spend the even- 
ing at Fun, or Bezique or Whist. This 
will seem godless, but he did it long ago 
to preach better on Sunday, and I find 
it has the same effect on me. We have 
got very confidential now and talk on 
all matters much as you and I used to 
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do, from personal religion, to love, life 
and metaphysics or nonsense (I do not 
mean the last two as synonyms). He 
has a pretty little cottage at Pinner, a 
village 12 miles from here. I was out 
for a few days with him at Xmas to 
escape the turmoil of London, and we 
had great talks. There also he gave 
me his ideas on my preaching, which 
were pleasing: he says if I improve, as 
he hopes I will, I ought to come to some- 
thing, for that I have a rare faculty of 
putting old things in quite a fresh 
way, etc., etc. Without risk of being 
thought egotistical I may tell you that 
he says the people are coming out in 
the evenings as they never did before. 
It has surprised me and encouraged me. 
But I am better pleased with another 
thing which I shall tell you presently. 
Hitherto I have always spoken my 
sermons: but I meditate making the 
experiment of reading. I have been 
writing sermons for some time at the 
rate of one in 6-8 hours: of course 
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thought out before. Practice and 
Necessity tell, I see, very much. 

‘One night at a mission meeting in 
Somers Town I made a very plain, 
matter-of-fact address, avoiding all 
phrases about conversion, etc., and 
speaking of the need of practical, daily- 
life religion, and the reality of that and 
of God in that, etc. A middle-aged 
married woman asked to see me at end : 
said she had dropped going to church, 
praying, etc., for years: been uneasy 
for some time: my words had made her 
feel different from what she had ever 
done: she was sure God would help her 
now to be better. I said very little to 
her and that very matter-of-fact. She 
wanted to come and hear me always, but 
I told her to join the Mission-Service. 
I hope she had really got good. There 
was a woman, a member of no Church, 
dying of cancer: one of the Regent 
Square people asked me to go and see 
her. I went: spoke plainly but not at 
all in set, orthodox language: tried to 
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make her feel sinful, and feel Christ, 
real ;and I strove to show Him as likeable 
and helpful : she was a good deal moved. 
I visited her pretty often: she never 
said much: but at length said she hoped 
to be forgiven for Jesus’ sake: she died 
quietly. A week or so after the person 
who told me about her mentioned in- 
cidentally that Mrs. Ramsay’s family 
had told her it was owing to my visits 
that their mother had died peaceful and 
in quietness of mind. Poor woman, I 
hope she was justified in her trust. 

** Now, though I do not feel very sure 
in both these cases that permanent good 
was done and can only hope it, yet that 
hope is some comfort. For my own 
part, though, most satisfaction comes 
from the growing belief that if you week 
by week preach earnestly, lofty pure 
teaching about God and human nature, 
you indubitably give much help and 
comfort and encouragement to many 
of your hearers. That is more unques- 
tionably real and substantial than the 
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other. So I am giving all my thought 
to trying to preach like that, and so do 
not allow myself to puzzle at first prin- 
ciples. I know I sometimes do help 
people and make them feel better and 
try to be better—just a very little: and 
that is worth doing. I hope however to 
return to the underlying questions ere 
long. 

‘‘ The Regent Square people are a very 
nice set : some very fine people amongst 
them : my average estimate of Humanity 
has risen in consequence. Some of the 
elders it is a pleasure to know: Leone 
Levi (a Jew, but as guileless as a child 
and so kind), Bell (Session Clerk), Turn- 
bull, etc., etc. If I had only time to 
see more of them it would be so pleasant. 
It is good to see some really good people.” 


** BANEFIELDS, July 4th, 1873. 
“Your despair of acquiring Arabic I 
transcribed verbatim to Davidson, who 
had sent me a letter from Greifswald a 
few days before declaring that he had 
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no hopes of ever being even decent at 
Arabic, as I thought it would console 
him to see these * footprints’ of another 
brother in despair. 

** About the Professorship I trust you 
may get it and shall do all I can to help. 
I have written for certificates and shall 
forward as they arrive. I have also 
asked Paulus Cassel. Dykes says if you 
had only sent him an article he would 
have given you a flaming certificate ; 
but though he believes all I have told 
him and others, yet he could hardly 
frame a certificate on that. If in time 
for this one or the New Zealand one, 
send your article on Sacrifice or In- 
spiration: it need not be printed unless 
you like, but can stand over for altera- 
tions you may wish later.” 


“42, DELANCEY STREET, Lonpon, N.W., 
** Now. 5th, 1873. 
** Last evening I was in a sadder and 
more Christian frame of mind than I 


have been for many a day. And it is 
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not only you but the whole of that little 
Edinburgh world that has passed away 
from me: there are no Patricks, and 
Stalkers, and Macgregors, and David- 
sons, and Craigs, and Somervilles, and 
Balfours now. I am in a new world 
altogether with one small memento of 
the old one, viz. Willie Blaikie, who is 
the only approach to a chum that I have 
at present. You will not wonder that 
I have a great want for you at present. 

‘“* Dykes is first-rate, and we are great 
friends already and have no end of fun 
and laughing and also occasional serious 
talks: I like him and his preaching and 
(through another minister) I believe he 
likes me and my preaching. 

‘““ Regent Square is a big church and 
very nice-looking : I was afraid I would 
not be heard: but I find they hear me 
capitally even when I speak without any 
effort. I have spoken my sermons as 
yet : Dykes was for me to read at first : 
but when I proposed to do it last Sunday, 
because I was tired, he asked me not to, 
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“because my preaching was too good to be 
spoiled by reading’: it is much more 
exhausting than reading and I don’t 
know if I shall keep it up. I believe 
I have given very great satisfaction. 
Regent Square has some funny customs 
derived from Edward Irving’s time. 
For instance Dykes and I arrive at 
Vestry at 10.45, where we find two 
Elders and a Deacon: the Deacon robes 
Dykes and me: then an Elder prays: 
then Intimations are arranged: then 
Beadle comes and I go up to Pulpit, 
Dykes sitting below: I do the pre- 
liminary exercises (about ? hour): then 
Dykes ascends and preaches. In even- 
ing the other Elder prays in Vestry: 
Dykes does preliminaries and I preach : 
then all Elders gather in Vestry and 
another one prays. (I forgot to say that 
a Deacon offers us a glass of wine at close 
of each service.) 

*« The congregation seems to be a very 
nice one: the Elders and Deacons are 
first-rate : all have invited me to dinner 
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or tea at any time: and the number of 
special invites I have refused is wonder- 
ful. Dr. Leone Levi is an Elder and 
I was at a party at his house: I had 
over 2 hours’ talk with him: an Italian 
Jew: one of the nicest and most amusing 
men I ever met: he showed me his 
library, Decorations, etc. ; is to get me 
into various Learned Societies’ Meetings: 
and at supper proposed my health and 
was amazingly kind and complimentary, 
as was also Mr. Blyth (the oldest Elder), 
who seconded it. They were very kindly 
and sociable and lively and sang * Auld 
Lang Syne’ at parting. Dr. Levi is 
married to a Scotchwoman. He is a 
funny man and says all sorts of things. 
Bell, the Session Clerk, was walking home 
with him after a sermon on election from 
Romans 9. Levi denounced the sermon. 
Bell said, ‘ The minister only preached 
what Paul taught.’ Levi said ‘ Oh yes, 
I know: but I do not believe it.’ Bell 
said, ‘But Christ taught the same 
doctrine also in His Levi inter- 
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rupted—‘ Oh yes, I know, you need not 
go on: Paul was a Calvinist and Jesus 
Christ was a Calvinist ; but it is not so.’ 
I asked Bell why he did not ‘ Session ’ 
him. He said, ‘Oh, we all know Dr. 
Levi is a better Christian than most of 
us and never means what he says.’ 
There is more toleration than you think 
in the Presbyterian Church, you see.” 


‘44, Detancrey StREET, Lonpon, N.W., 
“ March 9th, 1874. 

** You would have got a letter from 
me by last mail, for I had some things 
I wished much to write you about; but 
the day before the Mail left, without any 
forewarning, I got the sad news that my 
brother in South America was dead. 
So I could not write at the time, and yet 
a day after I had an intense longing to 
see you and tell you the strange thoughts 
it raised in me and to feel your friendship. 
You know it is the first break in our 
family and for many reasons it is a 
peculiarly heavy sorrow, to my mother 
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especially. He was to have come home 
in two months and she had already 
begun to prepare his room and little 
things for him, and for nearly a year now 
she has had an almost insupportable 
craving to see him again. Then too all 
the information we have got is a short 
note sent by a Mr. Wilson to his chief 
friend in Callao, merely intimating the 
fact and promising to give particulars on 
his return to the Coast. We shall not 
know more till next mail. I was afraid 
for my poor mother at first, but she has 
borne up bravely. Some of his later 
letters too have comforted her much. 
But she will often, I fear, have a 
sad heart thinking how he will never 
come back to the old home again. 
My father too, I can see, is feeling 
it very much, and I little thought, 
till the news came, how much it would 
pain even me. I did not know at 
all how much a brother is to you. 
Poor Les, also, away by himself in 
Liverpool, is very downhearted about it. 
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** It is no use trying to write the many 
perplexing questionings and _ thoughts 
it caused me. They are too vague and 
difficult to write, almost to speak. I 
never before felt what death was, and 
it is strange. Then, too, now all the 
conceptions of Hereafter, etc., have 
taken a more real character and less of 
a speculative interest. But after all, 
the end of all the thinking has been 
to make me feel more helpless than 
ever, but also (I think) a little more 
driven to just be content to trust God. 
Our Psalm (131) has become more to me 
than ever, and perhaps life and work a 
little more solemn. If only one could 
live a little more up to what one knows 
and desires. 

‘It is foolish in me to burden you with 
all my troubles, for no doubt you have 
plenty of yourown. But I would give a 
great deal to only be near you sometimes 
of late. Dykes nearly makes up for you, 
but not quite. He and I have become 
great friends and discuss each other and 
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all subjects under the sun just about 
as freely but frankly as you and I used 
to do. Indeed except you, I never 
liked anybody not of my own family so 
much as I have grown to do him. The 
last six weeks owing to special reasons 
have brought us very close together and 
his kindness has been wonderful. Still 
his friendship has not the old, familiar, 
long-triedness that ours has. If God 
will, I hope we may get nearer again, for 
this distance is intolerable and to write 
instead of talk is miserable. 

‘“TIn answer to your last letter I am 
indeed glad to hear you have become 
permanent in Chalmers Church and I 
hope the permanency may continue. I 
have always had a strong impression and 
Dykes confirms me that it is the place 
for you. Your specified work is rather 
harder than my specified duties, but I 
fancy not worse than the reality. I 
have to preach once on Sunday and visit 
the sick and sometimes preside at the 
Young Men’s Society. But then in 
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addition I am at meetings of some kind 
every evening of the week almost, since 
Xmas : or if not, at some of the people’s 
houses, who ‘by their much impor- 
tunity’ compel me to go. So I have 
very little time for study. Indeed I 
have done almost nothing but review 
some books for the B. & F.' (3 in coming 
April No.), chiefly cutting up. 

‘** Davidson’s Grammar is out and is 
very good, but the want of Syntax will 
tell against the sale, and the arrange- 
ment of the type in the pages is not very 
neat sometimes. I have had some 
funny communications from him lately 
about people who ‘ will persist in assert- 
ing he is as far off the rails as they are 
although he keeps assuring them that 
they lie—under a mistake.’ (A neat 
way of putting it.) 

‘** You will no doubt have heard of the 
Religious Movement in Edinburgh. We 
had a Mission week in Regent Square. 

1 The reference is to the British and Foreign Hvan- 


gelical Review, then edited by Dr. Dykes. 
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The’ meetings were very large and 
solemn. Dykes in particular gave some 
short addresses that made a deep im- 
pression. A great many of the people 
came to him. He was so happy about 
it: and, as I was a good deal in the 
spirit too, we managed to help each 
other in a very pleasant way that made 
us feel very near each other, and we had 
a good deal of confidential talk. Then 
the week after there were meetings in 
Somers Town (our Mission), where the 
people have been interested for a while. 
Dr. A. Thomson (Edin.) was on Monday, 
Dykes on Wednesday and I on Friday. 
A great impression was made, and some 
every night at the end avowed them- 
selves changed. On Friday seven did 
so, and since then some more who did 
not stay. One elderly woman last week 
sent for the missionary—she was in 
danger from inflammation of lungs— 
told him she was at the Friday Meeting, 
went home and gave herself to the Lord 
and resolved to join the Mission church 
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but took ill—said she was ready to go 
or stay as God chose,—had never been 
at Mission Meetings before or in a church 
for years. 

«Altogether nearly thirty have been 
brought into the mission church since the 
week of meetings. 

** Of course we don’t expect all of them 
will stand, but one may hope that a few 
have got real good. And though I still 
believe more in quiet, ordinary work: 
yet it is pleasant to have seen all this. 
Another great pleasure to me is that I 
sometimes find my preaching of late is 
helpful to the people. Some of the old, 
good people, Dykes informed me, told 
him my sermons did their hearts good : 
and his wife told me he said of an ad- 
dress I gave the children at their special 
meeting, which he came and heard 
without my knowing, that it had done 
him more good than any of the grown-up 
meetings had. That will help you to 
understand how we have come so much 
closer in the last six weeks. It en- 
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courages one, too, to hold on and hope 
the preaching is not all in vain. One 
ought to believe that without seeing : 
but faith is hard.” 
“44, DeLancry Street, Lonpon, N.W., 
“ April 16th, 1874. 

‘‘T have not quite managed to hold 
in myself altogether and am rumoured 
broad in various quarters. Indeed I 
actually preached my Lecture on In- 
spiration and never had a more attentive 
audience. As Dykes said, ‘they were 
watching to see how near you would 
go to heresy without going over.’ He 
himself remarked that it was not hetero- 
dox: neither was it orthodox. Lately 
I have also preached one or two sermons 
giving our ideas about God—somewhat 
R.R ‘and though they shake their 
heads and say it is not quite the usual 
thing, still they are rather used to strong 
meat from Dykes, and some of the best 
of them have told me it does their souls 
good and makes Christ and God so much 

? Robert Rainy. 
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more real. One sermon I made during 
the special meetings on the text (‘Lord 
I believe, help Thou mine unbelief,’) 
I preached again lately in Donald 
Fraser’s. When I left the church a Swiss 
Medical Student came and spoke to me, 
said he had been in Germany—could 
not believe all the doctrines—yet felt 
drawn to Christ (as I described) often 
wanted to tell dying people of Him, but 
thought he could not as he did not 
believe—but that I had made it all new 
to him, and he was sure that was the 
meaning of Christ’s treatment of the 
man—and that he could be a Christian 
and speak to others in that way—and 
that thought made him happier than he 
had been forlong. Pleasant that. Bell, 
the Session Clerk, said some of my 
sermons had made him feel more kindly 
and nearer to Christ than ever before. 
That now comes of German, especially 
Rothe, and also indirectly Strauss. That 
is a comfort. I have written you all 


this, because I just set out writing hardly 
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knowing what I was to tell first. How- 
ever I know you will be glad to hear it 
and I am sure your audience find the 
same in you. Only one may never get 
to know it, except in stray ways. 

‘*One thing in your letter I quite 
understand—viz. your dissatisfaction 
in visiting the sick. Except two or 
three of my best, which are a real plea- 
sure and do one good, the rest are a 
weariness of the flesh, sometimes even a 
disgust. At the same time one is apt 
to judge too hardly and sweepingly. 
There may be superficiality, humbug, 
cunning, etc, and yet real good mixed up 
in that perplexing way which prevails 
in this ‘ queer world.’ One has just got 
to take it as it comes and make the best 
of it, as contentedly as may be. About 
the man who was so moved at the 
meeting it may be genuine and it may 
be sham: itis hardtosay. But I think 
you are all wrong to regard him as the 
proof of your ministry, which is a much 
wider, more imperceptible thing than 
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that. I don’t feel a tithe of the satis- 
faction in the Somers Town people who 
get good during my addresses, as I do 
in the partial knowledge and the thereon 
grounded hope or belief that my preach- 
ing constantly helps and keeps and in- 
fluences for good the people who hear 
me. One should stick to this. If you 
speak out good, wholesome truth in the 
hearing of man, it will be of use more or 
less I do believe that now fully. Not 
perhaps anything wonderful is done, but 
something real is accomplished. I defy 
you to preach without helping and 
elevating your hearers.” 


“44, DeLANcEY Street, Lonpon, N.W., 
“ July 27th, 1874. 


‘** Now for gossip—You ask about the 
B. F. Reviewers:! some I remember, 
others not. J.G.is John Gibb. W. R. 
N. is a preacher (just out) Nicoll, who is 
supplying at Rayne (near Insch) just 
now, whom I heard preach and met: 
R. T. is Robert Taylor of Camberwell. 


} Reviewers in the British and Foreign Evan 
gelical Review. 
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M. is Murray of Croydon, but Dykes 
does a lot himself. No more Initials 
are to appear: Reviewers were always 
getting into rows: so Dykes has dropped 
them. 

‘‘IT have been getting considerably 
into the confidence of some of our people 
and find it is very interesting and useful. 
There is a Mrs. Cunliffe, a very wealthy 
and very clever lady ; we had been great 
friends before in the way of fun, ete. 
But one day in connexion with her 
starting a class for girls and some things 
I told her about my Communicants’ 
Class in our Mission, we got into a very 
serious talk, and to my surprise behind 
all her fun and wit I found a perfectly 
intense hunger to be helpful to others 
and such a pitiful longing to be sure that 
all her friends were right. I had no idea 
there was such a depth of heart in her.”’ 

“LIVERPOOL, Oct. 8th, 1874. 

“* As to these doctrines I regard them 
all as mere approximations more or less 
defective : the orthodox dogma of Atone- 
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ment has a heart truth in it, but becomes 
evil if pressed alone and in an extreme 
fashion. Campbell’s has also truth in 
it. But I would back neither alone. As 
to the Confession’s statement on the 
moral Law, I don’t see why one need 
bother about that. 

**T take the Confession as a whole, as 
an approximation, as a practical bond 
of union for active work,—and I am 
convinced most of the sensible men in 
the Church take it so also. For instance, 
old Dr. H. spoke just in the same way : 
and he would alter the subscription to 
express that. Indeed the English Pres- 
byterian Church will soon do so. And 
so will all others. Meantime patience 
and forbearance are needed, and con- 
tentment to work with very imperfect 
tools and very weak, foolish helpers :— 
just as God does through all creation. I 
have not said it as I wanted: your 
impression will inevitably be imperfect : 
the statement is not balanced as it should 


be. O for a long day together!” 
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CHAPTER VI 
WILLESDEN 
[By A. N. Macnico.i]} 


Two years after his first arrival in London 
Mr. Elmslie settled in Willesden as 
minister of the Presbyterian Congrega- 
tion there. When he left Scotland in 
1873 he had formed no resolve to sever 
his ecclesiastical connection with that 
country. Circumstances and _inclina- 
tion, however, kept him in the south. 
He was much impressed with the type of 
congregation which represented English 
Presbyterianism at Regent Square. For 
many members of the session he had a 
warm respect and friendly admiration. 
He was interested in the experimental 
position of a Church, such as the Pres- 
byterian one in England, comparatively 


young and small. The appeal that came 
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to him from Willesden was direct and 
urgent. It is not to be wondered at 
that he yielded, at first rather reluctantly, 
to its pleading. The next eight years of 
his life were spent in active ministry in 
this little metropolitan suburb. 

When Mr. Elmslie came to Willesden 
the place was much less populous than 
it has since become. ‘The streets were 
only partially lighted. The road from 
the Junction station to the little village 
of Harlesden, which is now a continuous 
row of shops and houses, passed then 
between ragged hedges, under a canopy 
of elms. The Presbyterian Church was 
not built, but services were held in a 
hall, which was the first building the 
Scotch residents put up. Mr. Elmslie 
took rooms near the site of the prospec- 
tive church, but shortly after moved to 
the little house in Manor Villas which 
belonged to the chapel-keeper and his 
wife—Mr. and Mrs. Oxlade—a worthy 
couple, who returned the respect with 
which he regarded them by a loving 
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admiration for the best man, as they 
phrased it, whom they ever knew. 

On November 28rd, 1875, Mr. Elmslie 
was duly ordained. His dear mother was 
present at the service, and many friends. 
I had been with him during the earlier 
part of the day. Among other subjects 
of conversation we had been anticipating 
an episcopal discussion on the ethics of 
betting. He recognised the difficulty of 
the subject, and as he got more hopelessly 
perplexed in his effort to justify an 
absolute prohibition of the practice on 
grounds which could be intellectually 
defended, he turned, I remember, to his 
mother with a look of comical helpless- 
ness: ‘‘ Here am I going to be ordained, 
and I don’t even know why it’s wrong 
to bet.” 

The congregation under his watchful 
care grew and prospered. A more united 
body of people never kept together in 
corporate life, and this happy result was 
due in chief measure to the unwearied 
tact and resource of the young minister, 
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In the spring of the following year the 
new church was completed and opened 
for public worship. Mr. Elmslie seemed 
to be able to draw into it men of all 
shades of religious opinion, and some 
even whose family traditions were at 
variance with evangelical orthodoxy. 
One of the distinguished sons of a famous 
Unitarian household was a fellow-wor- 
shipper with Ned Wright the evangelist. 
Throughout the whole of the little com- 
munity which he ruled, for young and old 
alike, there were life, energy, and kindly 
charity. He felt that the path of 
Christian living was not to be trodden 
without ardent effort ; and his example 
was at once a stimulus to the strong and 
an encduragement to the weak. ‘“‘ Your 
prayers,”’ said a lady to him at this time, 
** always make me feel that it is a terribly 
difficult thing to be a Christian—but you 
can’t think what a lot of good they do 
me.” 

The year after (1877) Mr. Elmslie com- 
menced mission work. The London and 
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North-Western Railway Company had 
just built an Institute for their employés 
who are housed in large numbers in what 
is known as the Railway Village, at 
Willesden Junction. Above the re- 
creation rooms in the new building was 
a large hall, which was placed at the 
disposal of Mr. Elmslie, by the directors, 
for Sunday services. He willingly took 
advantage of this kindness to gain a 
further hold on men whose hearts, in 
many cases, he had already reached. 
An engine-driver, who had been long ill, 
remarked to a friend about him: “ He 
comes here, has a long chat, and tells 
me about many things; but never lets 
me feel he knows more than I do.”” The 
services then commenced are still con- 
tinued under the oversight of Mr. Elms- 
lie’s successor. 

Four years later another mission was 
started from Willesden which has since 
grown into an independent charge. The 
district of College Park came into being 
beneath Mr. Elmslie’s eyes, and its 
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spiritual needs attracted his attention. 
He applied to the London School] Board 
for use of a schoolroom in which to hold 
Sunday services. The application having 
failed he bought, in the following year, 
along with his office-bearers, the site for 
ahalland church. The hall was at once 
built, and by the kindness of Mr. Andrew 
Wark, and other friends to whom Mr. 
Elmslie made a personal appeal, the 
money to meet the cost was subscribed. 
The church has been more recently com- 
pleted. 

One noticeable feature in his work at 
Willesden was his power to attract the 
young. I remember his saying on one 
occasion, half jestingly, that he liked to 
make children happy, as he knew how 
miserable they would be when they grew 
up. He meant that the strain of living 
was bound to tell, and that children 
should have all the happiness which can 
be enjoyed in the elasticity of youth. I 
do not know which were more attrac- 
tive to the young people of Willesden— 
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his children’s sermons or the sweets 
which he used to produce from myste- 
rious stores when they came to visit him. 
Both were excellent and both did good. 


The following contains an interesting 
account of his pastoral work, and is 
worth quoting at length :— 


“Though it is late, and the text for 
Sunday (Communion) has not been fixed 
yet, I am going to tell you a very sad 
story, that has made me think of many 
things. Over a year ago Mrs. : 
on my recommendation, engaged as 
governess a Miss Y. , a great friend 
of Mrs. Z——, who asked that she might 
be very kindly treated, because she had 
had a deal to bear, and was all but 
disgusted with religion. She wasa bright 
young girl, very pretty and graceful, 
clever in talk and repartee. Often I 
wished to find a way of showing her 
some kindness, but naturally that was 
hardly possible. However, I knew that 
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both Mr. and Mrs. G—— were good to 
her. She was to have left last Saturday, 
but took suddenly unwell—had to go to 
bed. Onthe same day I called in at Mrs. 
G——’s on my way to say good-bye to 
Miss Y. ; learning of her attack, I 
did not go on. ... Mrs. G had 
given her some eau-de-Cologne, and she 
had liked it much, so I took with me my 
little spray bottle. Her mother was 
with her; she looked wretchedly ill in 
face, eyes, and hands, but spoke in 
a very firm voice, and that made me 
think there was certainly no immediate 
danger. 

**T at once told her about the spray 
bottle, and making her shut her eyes, 
applied it on her temples. She said it 
was delicious, and took it in her hands. 

*“T cannot try to describe her talk, 
for it was broken by moments of wander- 
ing, when she said very odd things, and 
in the midst she grew sick, and I had to 
go outside ; she was too ill then to say 
much. I deemed it kind not to remain, 
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but had a short, simple prayer. She 
said, very earnestly, ‘Thank you so 
much for that!’ I told her I would 
come again, and she must not fear to 
say to me all she wished. She answered, 
“Yes, come again.’ Thursday was a 
very busy day, for I had many engage- 
ments in London. Though I tried hard 
I could not get home early, but it would 
have made no difference. She had been 
delirious night and day, with occasional 
intervals, and died at a quarter to three 
in the afternoon. She was only twenty- 
three. 

<.. . J—— G—— went up and held 
her hands. She struggled for a moment 
or two, and then let her head down, and 
while he spoke to her, quieting her, she 
said she was going to be good and sleep 
now. Her wild eyes shut at last, and 
she was in a sleep, such as she had not 
had since Saturday. 

“The mother and Mrs. G—— stole 
out, leaving only a sister, thinking it was 
recovery ; but it was death. In ten 
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minutes, with a little sigh, she ceased to 
breathe. Mr. G—— was her great 
friend, and she died in his arms. You 
can hardly think how sad her death has 
made me. So many forlorn things are 
about it that I have no time to write. 
Those lonely nights of agony and death- 
like sickness, that she had said nothing 
about at the time, believing herself 
dying, a governess among strangers, etc. 

* Two things I am glad of—that Mrs. 
G was with her one night, and that 
I thought of the spray bottle. She said 
to me, ‘ You had Mrs. G to nurse 
you; is not she an angel?’ and I said, 
‘Yes, as much as if she had wings,’ and 
I meant it. 

** Then her sisters told me that all that 
last night and day, till close on the end, 
my little bottle was never out of her 
hand; the coolness of the air and the 
softness of the spray relieved her sickness 
so much. Once when in a spasm she 
jerked the bottle on the floor, she cried, 
for fear it was broken. The mother has 
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sent a message asking if she may keep 
it, since it was the last thing in her child’s 
hand, and the last that gave her any 
pleasure. It seems, too, that she spoke 
more than once of my prayer for her. 
Before the mother left last night to go 
home, she said to Mrs. G . ‘I shall 
always love you and your husband for 
what you have done for my child. Your 
kindness to her and the preaching she 
heard in your church did her so much 
good. She came to you with her life 
embittered, and with her religious beliefs 
nearly gone. Only a month ago she 
told me they had all come back again, 
and she understood Christ better, and 
believed in Him more, because of the 
way Mr. Elmslie preached of Him, and 
we all have seen that this last year at 
Willesden has been the happiest in all 
her life. If she had been taken a year 
ago our recollections would have been 
very, very sad; now it is different,’ 
and then the poor lady burst out crying. 
To-day I tried hard to get some white 
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roses to lay on her ere the body is taken 
home, but I could only get some smaller 
white flowers, and maiden-hair ferns. 
Mrs. G—— had also got a basket of 
flowers, and I think the sight of them 
will comfort the old folks at home a little, 
as also a letter I have sent the poor 
mammy, saying some kind things about 
her lassie. 

** Many other touching things the poor 
girl said and did come to my mind, and 
I could tell you more, but there is not 
time. I called it asad story, but in some 
ways it is not sad. Indeed, I almost 
think that it is death alone that makes 
life at all sacred. 

** All these things have made me think 
that Christ’s account of the judgment 
must be quite real. I mean the ‘ Inas- 
much as ye did it to one of these,’ etc., 
for that is just how we would feel, that 
is just how the poor mother of the dead 
girl felt. There is nothing to thank 
God for more than to have been able to 
do a kindness to a dying soul. To think 
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that a poor troubled soul has gone out 
of the pain and tiredness of life straight 
into the arms of God from yours, with 
the touch of pitying hands fresh on it ; 
to feel God sees that, and knows those 
hands were yours, seems to me to bring 
you and God very near to each other. If 
it be true that He loves ‘ the souls that 
He hath made,’ surely He must love you 
for loving them. I do not think it 
would matter very much about other 
things, if you had loved a good deal. 
If a little child said, as you were being 
turned away, ‘ He made me so happy !’” 
and another, ‘ He fed and clothed me ;’ 
and another, *‘ He held me so gently in 
the agony of death,’ even if he were a very 
sinful man, what could God do to him 
who had been good to the ‘ little ones’ ? 
The Apostle John had thought of it, and 
said, ‘ He that dwelleth in love dwelleth 
in God,’ and Paul must have been in the 
same mind when he wrote 1 Cor. xiii.” 
They were very bright and happy, 
those Willesden days with their expand- 
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ing usefulness; and before Mr. Elmslie 
left the district his life had been crowned 
by the commencement of that heart- 
union with another which seemed to 
more than double the separate influence 
of each for good. He worked unremit- 
tingly, and even his holidays were not 
given to idleness or rest. When he came 
to London he knew little of French, and 
one of his first holidays was spent in 
Paris, where he worked at the language 
with conscientious thoroughness, and 
obtained an adequate mastery over its 
difficulties. He returned to Paris on 
another occasion for further study, and 
one late summer he spent in Rome 
studying Italian. 

His second visit to Paris was very 
helpful to him in more ways than one, 
especially in the influence exercised upon 
him by Bersier. 

**T find that the £30 I spent on going 
to Paris is going to pay me far more 
than I thought of, not merely in French, 
though I rejoice in that daily, but in 
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preaching. Perhaps you remember me 
saying that I had got several hints from 
the style of Bersier, who spoke, not read 
—mainly in letting out, adopting a free, 
direct style, variation, etc. Since coming 
back I have had constantly to preach 
very badly prepared; but I knew that 
(partly in consequence) I was much more 
free, bold, and roused. On Sunday I 
was very ill-prepared, nothing written, 
even order of thoughts not fixed; and 
I did not stick, even, to the line in- 
tended; but feeling this, I let out tre- 
mendously in vehemence and language. 
I saw how it took, and several spoke. 
Yesterday two old folks were on the 
sermon, and then they said, ‘ But ever 
since you came back from Paris you have 
been so much improved,’ etc., ete. And 
indeed, I have heard more of my sermons 
during the last few weeks than ever 
before. So I owe a debt to M. Bersier. 
Another item, however, is, I fancy, that 
Paris made some things a little more 
real to me than they were before.”’ 
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During all these years Mr. Elmslie’s 
reading was wide and various. At the 
same time it was not difficult to see that 
the subject that interested him most was 
the study of man, and the books that 
attracted him were those that threw 
light upon the actions and passions of 
men. When he returned from Paris for 
the first time, for example, the author 
of whom he was most full was Rousseau 
—not Rousseau the philosopher and 
speculative thinker—but the Rousseau 
of the ‘Confessions’? — with their 
strange candour and unblushing avowals. 
He read little of the works of the great 
imaginative masters of English prose 
or verse. If he did read a volume of 
Tennyson or Ruskin, for example, his 
criticisms were always brilliant and 
penetrating ; but he never nourished his 
spirit upon their loftier utterances, nor 
was his style moulded by the melody of 
theirs. One exception I should perhaps 
make. His study of George Eliot was 
frequent and appreciative. One of his 
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students has told us how, shortly before 
his own death, he referred to the scene 
in which Mr. Tulliver’s is described to 
point a characteristic lesson in theology 
and charity. The passage was a 
favourite one, from the day when a 
friend first gave him the “ Mill on the 
Floss’ to read. I remember another 
remark of his about George Eliot which 
is worth quoting, but to appreciate its 
point I must introduce a word of ex- 
planation. I had, just at that time, 
drawn up a memorial on a subject in 
which we were both interested. Avoid-. 
ing the conventional “‘ wharfoes ”’ which 
‘“*Uncle Remus” has satirized in such 
documents, I had worded the appeal 
with perhaps exaggerated directness. 
Each sentence contained a distinct pro- 
position, and the whole was expressed 
with something of that oracular emphasis 
with which, in those days Victor Hugo 
used, from time to time, to address the 
citizens of Paris. After talking of this 
composition, and the subject of which it 
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formed part, the conversation turned on 
George Eliot. I referred to ‘‘ Romola ”’ 
—especially to the closing scenes in the 
life of Savonarola, which, as it has always 
seemed to me, touch the highest point 
that has been reached in analysis of the 
drama of spiritual conflict. As I re- 
called the passage in which the dis- 
ciplined imagination of the writer shows 
us the great Florentine stripped, one after 
another, of all those dazzling evidences 
of Divine favour with which he used to 
feed his soul in pride, till there is nothing 
left to tell him of the unforsaking love 
of God save the lowly witness of his own 
bowed and penitent heart, the eyes of my 
companion grew bright with a large 
approval. After a pause he said, “If 
we find George Eliot is not in heaven 
when we get there, I think you and I 
will have to draw up a memorial—in 
the style of Victor Hugo.” 

When one thinks of the versatility of 
Dr. Elmslie’s mind, and of the keenness 
of his intelligence, one feels that he might 
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have won laurels in any domain of intel- 
lectual effort. And yet theology was 
the one subject on which his heart was 
set. He conceived of it grandly and 
nobly. He believed in it in that deep, 
derivative sense in which it is referred 
to by Carlyle in the opening to his story 
of the Puritan revolt, as a knowledge of 
God, the Maker, and of His laws. And 
for him Christ was the Divine Lawgiver 
—sole Lord of his conscience as well as 
Saviour of his spirit. For me at least, 
the facts of Christianity seemed always 
to grow larger and more solemn as he 
pressed their spiritual significance ; its 
doctrines seemed to grow more real as 
he pierced beneath the forms in which 
they are encased to explore their ethical 
contents. God and man, and the rela- 
tions between them, were the absorbing 
subjects of his study. It was his con- 
stant brooding over human nature as 
seen in the light of Divine pity, which 
gave its largeness to his measurement 
alike of the deadly hatefulness of sin and 
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of the atoning charity of Christ. Sin was 
for him a thing far more terrible than 
any punishment which could possibly 
await it; and his sense of its dread, 
though still expiable, terror gave to him 
his Christlike eagerness to watch for the 
faintest signs of contrition and amend- 
ment. The following passage in a letter 
written to his mother some years earlier 
contains, it seems to me, the heart and 
soul of all his preaching. 

** Am very much touched to hear about 
the poor Doctor. No matter what he 
may have done, with his disordered 
brain and troubled home life, I had 
rather go into the next world like him 
than like most of those who have con- 
demned, though there were even nothing 
more than that near the end he tried 
a little to do right, and had a pitiful wish 
in his heart to be at rest, and go back 
to his old mother, and live a Christian 
life. And if it is really true that there is 
a Heavenly Father who pities sinful 
men, and a Christ who died to save them, 
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then I think my mammy, in helping him 
only but a little to better thoughts and 
hopes, did a greater thing than most 
deeds men call great. Anyway, she 
has the satisfaction of having done 
kindly by an unfortunate man, and of 
knowing that it is all well with him— 
unless, indeed, Christ was altogether 
mistaken. It is not the first time, 
either, that she has done that sort of 
thing.” 
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PROFESSOR OF HEBREW 


In 1880 he was appointed tutor of 
Hebrew in the Presbyterian College, 
London, and carried on the work along 
with that of his congregation in Willes- 
den. He made himself very popular 
with the students, and when a permanent 
appointment came to be made in 1883, 
he was unanimously elected Professor of 
Hebrew. He writes: “‘It seems that 
the speeches of Walton, Fraser, and 
Watson were just perfect, so earnest and 
generous, and loving and hopeful. That 
put the Synod into a melting and happy 
mood. All yesterday I felt very grave, 
and almost afraid. I see that a very 
great thing, of good or evil, has happened 
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in my life. God grant that it may be for 
good.” 

Almost immediately after his appoint- 
ment to the professorship, he married 
Kate, daughter of Mr. Alexander Ross, 
formerly Rector of the Grammar School, 
Campbeltown. The home which he 
made first at Upper Roundwood, Willes- 
den, then at 31, Blomfield Road, Maida 
Vale, will ever have the brightest associa- 
tions for his friends. He had all the 
qualities that fit a man to bless and 
grace married life. When his son and 
only child was born it seemed as if he 
were drinking the richest happiness of 
life in its fulness. I shrink from quoting 
words so sacred and tender as these which 
I take from a letter to his wife, but I 
cannot otherwise convey the full truth: 

‘* It makes me so glad, dear, every time 
I think of it, to know that we chose each 
other for no base worldly motives, but 
out of pure love and esteem for what 
(with all faults and defects) was good, and 
tender, and true, in one another. It was 
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not for the mean things that the world 
and fashion make much of and worship 
that we two came together, meaning to go 
hand in hand through life with mutual 
help and kindness. We knew quite well 
the world’s ways, and we could feel the 
pressure of its lower estimates and aims. 
But this act at least was done not with 
shallow hearts and for mean ends, but 
in honest friendship out of true affection, 
and with a very earnest wish to do only 
what was good and right, and to help 
each other to live a happy and a noble 
life.” Such a life it was, though its years 
were few; and when the news of his 
death came, amid all the absorbing and 
confounding regrets which filled many 
minds, the thought was ever uppermost 
of the wife and child left desolate in the 
home that had been so full of sunshine. 


Dr. Elmslie gave himself unsparingly 
to the work of his chair. He declined 
preaching engagements, and made zeal- 
ous preparation for his classes. Apart 
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from his own high standard of duty he 
greatly respected the opinion of students. 
He thought Professors could have no 
fairer judges. The diligent study of the 
Old Testament, with the aid of the best 
German commentaries, was of course the 
main part of his preparatory work. But 
he did more with dictionaries than with 
commentaries, and made up his mind for 
himself. He always kept pace with 
the progress of research, and followed 
with deep attention the discussions of 
recent years on the structure of the 
Old Testament. As he was himself so 
chary in expressing publicly the con- 
clusions he had arrived at on these 
subjects, it would not be right for me to 
say much. Of this, at least, he was sure, 
that the worth and message of the Old 
Testament were unimpaired by criticism, 
and would be so whatever the ultimate 
conclusion might be. He was also ex- 
ceedingly sceptical as to the finality of the 
critical verdicts generally accepted at 
present: he believed that the analysis 
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would be carried much farther. But 
although he diligently studied these 
things, and was an accurate and exact 
grammarian, he had his own theory of 
the duties of a Professor, which cannot 
be better described than in his own 
words, in an anonymous article con- 
tributed to the British Weekly for 
September 16th, 1887. There he says :— 

‘“* Theological colleges are not in the 
first instance shrines of culture or high 
places of abstract erudition, but factories 
of preachers and pastors. They are not 
so much fountains of pure scholarship, 
but are rather to be classed with schools 
of medicine and institutes of technical 
education. Their function is not to 
produce great theologians, but to train 
efficient ministers—though they will 
hardly do that without possessing all that 
is essential to do the other. The ideal 
Professor is not your dungeon of learn- 
ing, in whose depths he and his pupils 
are buried away from all practical life 
and usefulness. Information is good, 
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in large measure indispensable, but the 
rarer gift of the heaven-born teacher is 
infinitely more. The old institution of 
the ‘lecture ’—pretentious, laborious, 
in every sense exhaustive—must vanish. 
What was spun out into an hour of dry- 
as-dust detail must be struck off in ten 
minutes of bright, sharp, suggestive 
sketching. It is the difference between 
the heavy leading article of our news- 
papers and the crisp incisiveness of the 
French press. There must be much 
more teaching from text-books, and 
direct instruction from the Bible and 
human life. Dogmatic must deal less 
with theories and mouldy controversies, 
and more with the actual forces of sin 
and salvation. Exegetic cannot be 
allowed to fool away a whole session in a 
wearisome analysis of a few chapters of 
an epistle or a prophecy, fumbling and 
mumbling over verbal trivialities, blind 
to the Divine grandeurs that are en- 
shrined within, while the students are 
left without even a bird’s-eye view of 
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the contents of the Bible as a whole, and 
destitute of any adequate conception of 
its vital majesty and meaning. Aboveall 
a new scope and purpose must be given 
to the teaching of Practical Theology. 
Instead of a few iectures on the doctrine 
of the Church, and the ideal construction 
of a sermon, and the theoretical dis- 
charge of pastoral duty, this ought to 
constitute the crowning and chief study 
in the curriculum. And it should be in 
the form, not of teaching, but of actual 
training. Montaigne complained of his 
physicians that they ‘knew much of 
Galen, and little about me.’ They 
manage better in medical education now. 
Fancy the souls of tempted and sick men, 
women, and children handed over to the 
unpractised mercies of our book-taught 
young ministers. Colleges cannot quite 
mend this difficulty ; but they might do 
much. And still more would be done 
if each student could be secured a year 
of travel abroad, and after that be 
required to serve an apprenticeship as 
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curate or evangelist in connection with 
our larger congregations.” 

Through the kindness of my friend 
Mr. W. D. Wright, B.A., a student in the 
English Presbyterian College, I have 
received some very interesting re- 
miniscences from his students. Space 
does not permit me to give them fully, 
but they show that Elmslie acted up 
to his own conception of a Professor’s 
duties. One gentleman says— 

‘In recalling my impressions of Pro- 
fessor Elmslie, nothing strikes me so 
forcibly as his unfailing gentleness to- 
wards his students. It was very seldom 
indeed that any student was inattentive 
or troublesome in class, but when any- 
thing of the kind did occur Elmslie never 
spoke a word to the offender, and but 
for the pained flush on his face, one 
would have thought he had not noticed 
the occurrence. Again, when a student 
had not prepared his Hebrew lesson, and 
was unable to read it, Elmslie always 
appeared more ashamed than the student 
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himself, but never said a word in blame 
or warning. Only he was afterwards 
ehary of asking the same student to 
read. 

‘“* Elmslie was always ready to answer 
questions or meet any difficulties raised 
by the students, and he was often more 
eloquent on these occasions than when 
engaged in the ordinary routine of the 
class. He had rather a dislike for the 
schoolmaster’s work that he was com- 
pelled to do with junior students, and 
hurried the class on until they were able 
to read passages in Hebrew. He did not 
aim so much at turning out Hebrew 
scholars as at making preachers, with a 
deep interest in Hebrew literature, and 
imbued with its spirit. If he could only 
secure our interest in a Hebrew author, 
and enlist our sympathies, he was willing 
to excuse any ignorance of ours in regard 
to grammar or syntax.” 

Another says— 

‘* Perhaps my most vivid remem- 
brances of Dr. Elmslie collect round his 
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criticisms upon his students’ trial dis- 
courses. Always kind, invariably con- 
ciliatory, in his criticism, yet he pointed 
out very plainly the defects, and indi- 
cated what was lacking with unfailing 
clearness of judgment. Even in the 
midst of his rebukes he would frequently 
take the bitterness away by some half- 
playful remark or reference to his own 
experiences. . . . But better than any 
criticisms were his own concluding re- 
marks on the text. Compressed, as 
they had to be, into a very few minutes, 
the whole intensity of his nature was 
seeninthem. We often left the lecture- 
hall with our brains all astir and our 
hearts glowing with the inspiration of 
his words. 

**T rather think some of his first-year 
students generally thought him occa- 
sionally heretical in his remarks at the 
close of his criticism. The one thing 
he could not bear was dulness, a uni- 
formity of mediocre unreproachableness 
about a sermon. So he loved to give 
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with startling effect a single side of a 
truth, and thus to send us away with our 
minds in astate of ratheranxiousactivity. 
Once he half-humorously gave us the 
advice to begin our sermons with a truth 
stated in an unusual, half-heretical way, 
if one liked; for there is nothing makes 
people listen so attentively as a suspicion 
of heresy. But these early doubts of our 
Professor’s soundness soon vanished, and 
we found him, as one has said, ‘ not so 
much broad, as big.’ ”’ 

‘“* He read to us a letter from a young 
man in much doubt as to whether he 
should enter the Wesleyan pulpit or no. 
His correspondent had read with relish 
Dr. Elmslie’s article on Genesis. Could 
the Professor tell him of any books in 
which points of Christian faith were 
dealt with in an intelligent and con- 
vincing way? He, the correspondent, 
knew of no such books. Dr. Elmslie 
asked our opinion. I ventured to sug- 
gest that everybody had to hammer 
out these points of faith for himself. The 
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Doctor was rather pleased with this 
remark, and at once said ‘Oh, yes! 
indeed he has, and to live them out too.’ ”’ 

In his old students who had become 
ministers he took an earnest interest, and 
their letters show sufficiently how they 
prized him. ‘I feel,” says one, “ that 
you have inspired me with a something 
quite apart from the detailed work of 
the class—with spirit and enthusiasm 
for preaching.” 
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CHAPTER VIII 
IN THE PULPIT 


HE himself was soon drawn back to the 
pulpit, and as he preached in the various 
Nonconformist churches of the Metro-. 
polis it was almost immediately felt that 
a new force of the first rank had appeared. 
He preached frequentiy in Brixton In- 
dependent Church, then under the bril- 
liant and devout ministry of James 
Baldwin Brown. Mr. Brown’s health 
was very infirm when Dr. Elmslie began 
to preach there, and on his death the 
congregation looked to the Professor as 
his natural successor. Ultimately a 
cordial invitation was given. The in- 
ducements offered were great, and the 
position was among the most influential 
London Nonconformity can bestow. 
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That a change of ecclesiastical relations 
would have been necessitated by his 
acceptance would have been no difficulty 
to Dr. Elmslie. But he feared to 
face the physical strain involved, 
and preferred to continue his work as 
Professor. 

The disappointment felt at his de- 
clinature of the invitation to Brixton 
Independent Church was very deep, 
although the members construed his 
refusal in the right way, and understood 
that no difference of opinion on ecclesi- 
astical polity and no doubt of their 
fidelity had anything to do with it. 
Some of the letters written to him were 
very touching. Among these I may 
quote the following :— 


** DEAR Str,—We are, with the ex- 
ception of my husband (who is somewhat 
of an invalid), closely occupied all the 
week, sometimes even the strain becom- 
ing excessive. On Sundays, when you 
come, your teaching and influence lift 
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us above all our difficulties, and we start 
for the next week full of hope, and feeling 
nothing too hard to be accomplished. 
With regard to my sons, it is an especial 
boon, because, though they are thought- 
ful and good, it has been almost impos- 
sible to get them to attend church during 
the last two or three years. They did 
not meet, perhaps, with a single service 
for many weeks into which they could 
enter with the slightest interest, so they 
stayed away. We have all found our 
Sundays very wearisome, but on those 
you have visited us all is changed. All 
are deeply interested, one competing 
with the other in bringing forward the 
ideas that have interested them.” The 
writer goes on reluctantly to acquiesce 
in a declinature which had evidently 
gone to the heart of the whole house- 
hold. 

His sphere as a preacher steadily 
widened, and he became, in addition, a 
most popular platform speaker at the 
May meetings in Exeter Hall and else- 
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where. There is no room to recount his 
triumphs, andnoneedtodoso. All who 
heard him bore the same testimony. If 
he was preaching in one of the suburbs 
the trains towards the time of service 
brought a company of admirers from all 
parts of London. The chapel would be 
crowded to the doors. When he stood 
up in the pulpit strangers felt surprise. 
Youthful in appearance, unpretending 
in manner to the last degree, and in the 
early part of the service generally nervous 
and restrained, it was not till the sermon 
began that he showed his full powers. 
He usually read the first prayer, and was 
always glad if he could get some one to 
help him with the lessons and the giving 
out of hymns. But in preaching all his 
powers were displayed at their highest. 
He did not read his sermons, but his 
language was as abundant and felicitous 
as his thought, and his audience was 
always riveted. Alike in manner and 
matter he was quite original. He imi- 
tated no preacher; he did not care to 
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listen to sermons, and was rarely much 
impressed by them when hedid. I doubt 
if he ever read a volume of sermons unless 
it was to review them. His knowledge 
of the Bible and his knowledge of life 
gave him inexhaustible stores; he had 
always matter in advance, and never 
felt that sterility of mind which so often 
afflicts the preacher. He would retell 
the stories of the Old Testament, and 
make them live in the light of to-day. 
The reality and firmness with which he 
grasped life—thelife of toiling, struggling, 
suffering men and women—was his chief 
power. His sympathetic imagination 
helped him to divine the feelings of 
various classes of the young men in 
business, for example, with a small 
salary, and little prospect of rising, for- 
bidden the hope of honourable love, and 
tempted to baseness from without and 
within. He had an intense concern for 
the happiness of home life, and much of 
his preaching was an amplification of 
the words— 
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**To mak’ a happy fireside clime 
To weans and wife ; 
That’s the true pathos and sublime 
Of human life.” 


Mothers’ hearts he would win by pray- 
ing for the “ dear little children asleep in 
their beds at home.”? Young couples he 
would warn to keep fresh the tender- 
ness and self-sacrifice of first love. But 
his printed sermons speak for them- 
selves, though nothing can transfer to 
the page the light and fire of which 
they were full as the preacher spoke 
them. 

Of the helpfulness of his preaching he 
had from time to time many testimonies, 
of which he preserved a few. These 
were very welcome to him, far more so 
than any appreciation of the intellectual 
ability or the eloquence of his sermons. 
This, from one letter, is a specimen of 
many more: “‘ I wandered past my own 
church in a heavy weight of business 
care, knowing that a mortgagee would 
this week likely take all I had, and caring 
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little where I wandered when I went in 
to hear you, and was surprised at the text 
you preached from, and more so at the 
helpful words, you spoke, which I hope, 
by God’s grace, will enable me to. see— 


‘ Behind a frowning providence 
He hides a smiling face.’ ” 


He delivered courses of lectures to 
Sunday-school teachers under the aus- 
pices of the Sunday-school Union. These 
were very largely attended and highly 
appreciated. He received many letters 
of encouragement, among them one 
from the vicar of a London church, who 
wrote that although he could not attend 
them all, owing to the exacting nature 
of his own work, he listened to those he 
could be present at with the deepest 
attention and the greatest thankfulness, 
‘** That a great scholar should fearlessly 
approach these vexed questions, and 
with his grasp of them be able to make 
them popular and understood by the 
people, and above all attractive to the 
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people, is to me a great joy. You make 
the Bible a living book, filled with people 
met with in workaday life. You show 
that the social problems which superficial 
minds imagine are utterly new are only 
old difficulties under new names, and 
that the Bible has a definite word to say 
upon them, and its ‘Thus saith the 
Lord’ is to be listened to still. I venture 
to think that this is the great need of 
this fevered age of ours, and I heartily 
thank you.”’ 

An attempt was made in 1888 by the 
Westminster Congregational Church, 
where he had often preached with great 
acceptance, to secure him as_ pastor. 
This invitation he was inclined to accept. 
The condition of the Theological College 
was not at the time satisfactory, and 
for that and other reasons it seemed not 
unlikely that the call would be closed 
with. To me, as to others of his friends, 
it seemed certain that his physical 
strength was wholly inadequate to the | 
position, and I am glad to think of the | 
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urgency with which this view was pressed 
on him. He was reassured about the 
College, and gratefully declined the 
invitation. In connection with it he 
received the following letter, which 
reflects so much honour on all concerned 
that I venture to include it here :— 


* Lonpon, March 8th, 1888. 


“To THE Rev. Proressor ELMSLIE, 
M.A., D.D.—We hear with sympathetic 
interest that the Westminster Church 
is calling you to its pastorate. 

“The traditions of the Westminster 
Church are good, its ministry has always 
been highly spiritual and largely human, 
and its importance and influence have 
been second to none among the churches 
of our order in this great Metropolis. 

‘** We feel special interest in this call 
from the fact that it will involve on your 
part the crossing of the denominational 
boundary between Presbyterianism and 
Congregationalism. Identical though 
the churches practically are in the 
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foundation of their theological belief, 
we appreciate the strain upon early and 
sacred association which this mayinvolve, _ 
with, however, this compensation, that, 
borne in answer to a call for service and 
furtherance of the kingdom of Christ, 
it is a practical and valuable evi- 
dence that the sister denominations 
are truly wings in the one great army 
of God. 

“Should you accept this call to the 
highly honourable post which the West- 
minster Church offers you, we beg to 
assure you of the cordial welcome, 
brotherly sympathy, and, as the occasion 
may arise, the friendly co-operation of 
the ministers of our body. 

“* It is unusual for the representatives 
of other churches to intervene in cases 
of this kind, but understanding there 
may be questions in your mind as to 
the feelings with which you would be 
received into the ranks of the Congre- 
gational ministry, we have thought it 
right, on the suggestion of a represen- 
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tative of the Westminster Church, to 
: give you this assurance. 
. *“ With best wishes for your future 
| welfare and highest prosperity, 
** Yours fraternally, 

“* Alexander Hannay, 

** Henry Allon, 

“J. C. Harrison, 

** J. Guinness Rogers, 

** Andrew Mearns, 

** Samuel Newth, 

“ Joseph Parker, 

** Robert F. Horton, 

** John Kennedy, 

** John Fredk. Stevenson, 

*R. Vaughan Pryce, 

** Alfred Cave, 

** John Stoughton, 

** Henry Robert Reynolds.” 





It is unnecessary to refer in detail to 
the numerous invitations to Presbyterian 
pulpits which reached him from time 
to time. Some of these were from 
Scotland, on which he looked back with 
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mingled feelings. He did not willingly 
turn his face to the north, or think of it 
with much pleasure. ‘I worked too 
hard there,” he would say. On the 
other hand, he writes from Edinburgh in 
1880—“‘ I had a splendid talk, fit to be 
printed, with Taylor Innes, Davidson, and 
Iverach. I think I might becomea great 
divine with such stimulating society.” 

Elmslie’s connection with the Con- 
gregationalists not only greatly height- 
ened his estimate of the loyalty and 
piety still abiding in the Nonconformist 
churches of England; it also brought 
him more fully into the current of modern 
life. He began to be deeply interested 
in politics, which he had _ previously 
rather held aloof from, became a diligent 
reader of newspapers, and was led to an 
absorbing interest in Socialism, on which 
he delivered a memorable address in 
Exeter Hall in connection with the 
Pan-Presbyterian Council of 1888. In 
politics he was an ardent Liberal and a 
thoroughgoing Home Ruler. 
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His relation to Socialism has been so 
admirably described by Dr. Harper that 
I cannot do better than quote his words : 

** He was most emphatic in his denial 
that the working classes in England were 
out of sympathy with Christ, though he 
fully admitted that they were not at 
all in sympathy with the clergy, and 
much less so than could be desired with 
the organised Churches. Wherever a 
man could get at them however, and set 
Christ before them, he said they were, 
as a rule, won to respect and reverence. 
But while this was good so far as they 
were concerned, the gulf that separated 
them from the clergy, and in a less 
degree from the Church, was, he thought, 
a formidable indictment of the spirit 
and methods which had hitherto pre- 
vailed in Church work. Manifestly the 
working classes had been allowed to 
gather the impression that the Churches, 
the official representatives of religion, 
had not been so vividly alive to the evil 
effects of bad and oppressive legislation 
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affecting the mass of men as they should 
have been, and that they had shown no 
enthusiasm of humanity in their political 
action, or had openly declared that 
political action lay beyond their sphere. 
This impression he thought well founded, 
and his sympathies with the socialistic 
tendency of much modern legislation 
was therefore very vivid. 

“Of course he knew quite well, none 
better, that man cannot live by bread 
alone, and that even if all men ‘ had 
two coats and everything comfortable 
about them,’ they would still, but for 
other influences, be no nearer the spirit 
of Christ. But, on the other hand, 
poverty was not, in his eyes, a means of 
grace. It was rather a hard, cruel, 
remorseless enemy, fitly indeed called 
the ‘ wolf at the door’; and he held 
that it had, when at all extreme, a 
deteriorating and dechristianising effect. 
He had helped in many a skirmish 
against it among people under his charge, 
and his verdict was that righteousness, as 
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Christ understood it, had no enemy so 
formidable as the poverty of our large 
towns. He therefore held that our 
present social state should be distinctly 
banned by the Churches, and that they 
should give their adherents no rest, till 
they felt it to be as intolerable to them 
as he thought it must be in the eye of 
God. I should judge, therefore, that he 
had very little to object to in the social- 
istic demands; but he saw. as a man of 
his intellectual grasp could not fail to 
see, that the socialist measures could 
not possibly cure the evils they were 
meant to meet. 

** As for the atheistic and antichristian 
propaganda, about which the leading 
socialists seem even more enthusiastic 
than their own special business, he re- 
garded it as a piteous aberration which 
could excite only regret. But he believed 
that our social system would have to be 
greatly modified if it were to endure, and 
was desirous, or even anxious, that the 
Churches should resolutely set themselves 
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to prepare men to make the sacrifices 
that would be necessary. He did not 
think so merely because it might be 
possible on these lines to reconcile the 
working classes to the Church. On the 
contrary, he felt sure that if the Chris- 
tian Churches could show themselves 
more Christlike, and would help to force 
the State into a Christian mould, there 
would be no reconciliation to make. 
But it was characteristic of him, that, 
while his heart was warm with these 
ideals, he had calmly looked at the con- 
tention on the other side, and had met 
it. That contention is, of course, that 
Christianity, in its pity and care for the 
weak, perpetuates undesirable types, 
and fills the world with ineffectives, who 
render the struggle of the effectives 
harder than it need or ought to be. His 
reply was, that, while there was much 
truth in the objection, the remedy was 
not to build societies upon the principles 
of a purely selfish struggle for existence. 
That would be to fill the world with 
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healthy animals, in whom all tender 
and holy sentiments would be extin- 
guished. On the contrary, what was 
necessary was to call out into action a 
whole series of moral duties—mainly self- 
restraints—which lay implicitly in Chris- 
tianity, but which our present type of 
civilization had not permitted to assert 
themselves. In other words, he thought 
that when Christianity had such power 
in our social order that it would be in 
danger of unduly increasing the number 
of the weak by compassion, it would at 
the same time develop so many new and 
widely extended self-restraints that the 
danger would be averted. For all this 
he was full of enthusiasm, and saw his 
way with a most enviable and unfalter- 
ing clearness.” 

To this I may add that he seemed to me 
to derive his burning sense of the absolute 
necessity for the complete reconstruction 
of society from his early experience in 
the slums of Edinburgh. He conceived 
that Christian work could have very 
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little success until the houses and sur- 
roundings of the poor were completely 
altered. This conviction grew with his 
experience of London, and I think it 
would be true to say that at the end of 
his life he was a more advanced social 
reformer than any other man in the 
ministry of the Free Churches. Nor 
did he conceal his convictions, though 
his genial and disarming courtesy and 
still more the fact that Socialism had 
not then developed into an apparently 
serious power prevented acrimonious 
or even perhaps serious controversy. 


CHAPTER IX 
LITERARY WORK 


Dr. E_ms ie added to his other engage- 
ments some of a literary kind. He 
became adviser to the firm of Messrs, 
Hodder & Stoughton, then of 27, 
Paternoster Row, and occupied this 
position for a few years with great satis- 
faction on both sides. His work was to 
write estimates of any manuscripts 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton  sub- 
mitted for his consideration, and that 
he did it incisively and honestly the 
following specimen, selected almost 
at random, will show :— 

‘** Energetic, intelligent, earnest dis- 
courses on the lines of the old Evan- 
gelical Protestant school, not in any way 
original in exposition or fresh in pre- 
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sentation, but quite sensible, vigorous, 
and good. That they are not up to 
date appears in such a reference as this: 
‘The excitement caused in this country 
by the publication of ‘‘ Essays and 
Reviews,” and subsequently of Bishop 
Colenso’s heretical works, is still fresh 
in our memories,’ ete. Even if thor- 
oughly rubbed up and revised, the ser- 
mons would only sell where writer’s name 
would carry them, and to some extent 
to preachers in search of ready-made 
discourses.” 

He ceased to act in this capacity some 
time before his death, but continued to be 
a constant visitor to No. 27, where his 
appearance gave pleasure to every one 
in the place. His inaugural lecture on 
Ernest Renan was published in the 
excellent “* Present-day Tracts’ of the 
Religious Tract Society, and was very 
well received. He had often heard 
Renan lecture, and was thoroughly con- 
versant with his books. To the Eza- 
positor he made some contributions, but 
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in spite of pressure, delayed publishing 
extended articles. In Good Words and 
the Sunday Magazine some of his ser- 
mons were published from time to time. 
To the British Weekly he was a large 
contributor, mostly of short anonymous 
reviews and paragraphs; occasionally 
he would write an extended critique or 
a travel sketch. But he was making 
ready for work asanauthor. A remark 
made by Dr. Mareus Dods had sunk into 
his mind; it was to the effect that 
men should study till they were forty, 
and then publish the result of their 
studies. He had arranged to begin 
writing and to give up preaching, and 
had he lived this purpose would have 
been carried out. His schemes were 
numerous, but the chief was to write 
a book which should make the Old 
Testament intelligible—its contents and 
message—to the common people. He 
had made a careful study of the Minor 
Prophets, the result of which partly 
appeared in a popular commentary. 
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So his life went on, useful, happy, 
honoured, and but too busy. In 1888 
he received the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity from his Alma Mater. In the 
same year he preached the opening 
sermon at the Nottingham meeting of 
the Congregational Union. This high 
honour was never before conferred on 
a Presbyterian minister. He enjoyed 
social intercourse, and in recent years 
had much of it. He had many pleasant 
Continental holidays. But the claims 
upon him constantly increased, and 
alas! his strength did not. He had 
the happiness of being under the care of 
an accomplished and skilful physician, 
who was also an intimate friend—Dr. 
Montague Murray. I need not speak of 
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the faithful care that never ceased its 
vigilance. But although often warned 
against overwork, and constantly paying 
the penalty in severe headaches, no 
serious danger was apprehended. I am 
anxious to make it clear that he did not 
wilfully throw his life away. He appre- 
hended no danger, and thought he was 
taking sufficient precautions. The last 
summer of his life he took two Conti- 
nental holidays. He loved life. His last 
years were his best—the brightest and 
the fullest of influence. If one had been 
asked to say who among his friends had 
the prospect of the surest happiness and 
the greatest influence, he would have 
named Elmslie without hesitation. It 
was in such a noon that his sun went 
down. 

He spent September 1889 in the 
Engadine. Although he enjoyed the 
trip he benefited from it less than he 
had hoped, and began the work of his 
classes with a certain feeling of weariness. 
He did not, however, imagine that any- 
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thing was seriously wrong, and accepted 
many engagements for the winter. He 
preached with wonderful eloquence to 
crowded audiences in St. John’s Wood 
Presbyterian Church on the Sunday 
evenings of October, and had promised 
to take anniversary services on Sunday, 
November 8rd, for the Rev. John 
Watson, M.A., of Sefton Park Church, 
Liverpool, afterwards so well known as 
Ian Maclaren. Although unable to go 
to College on the previous Friday, he was 
anxious not to disappoint his friend, 
and accordingly went to Liverpool. 
His medical adviser reluctantly allowed 
him to preach once. He officiated at 
the forenoon service, getting help from 
one of his students in the service. That 
afternoon he spent in bed, and he was too 
unwell to return to London till Wednes- 
day. Dr. Murray saw he was seriously 
ill, and ordered that all his engagements 
should be postponed. On Thursday, 
however, he lectured at the College, but 
on Friday he was prostrated, and re- 
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mained so till Tuesday, when uncon- 
sciousness set in. He suffered from 
agonizing headache. Symptoms of diph- 
theritic sore throat set in on Sunday, 
November 10th. On Tuesday the medical 
man in attendance pronounced the disease 
to be typhoid fever, and after the 
evening of that day he was never con- 
scious. His busy brain worked on. 
The faithful friend and physician, who 
hardly left his side, says he never heard 
such intelligent unconscious talk. If 
his mind travelled to the scene of his 
recent journeys he would give direc- 
tions in German about ordering rooms, 
arranging for dinner and the like, with 
perfect clearness. ‘More often he would 
fancy himself in his class-room teaching 
Hebrew, and urging the students to put 
heart into their work. Over and over 
he spoke to his wife of what had 
been the master thought of his life. 
Lifting his hand he would say with great 
earnestness, ‘‘ No man can deny that I 
always preached the love of God. That 
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was right. I am glad I did not puzzle 
poor sorrowful humanity with abstruse 
doctrines, but always tried to win them 
to Christ by preaching a God of Love.” 
Once he turned to her with wistful eyes, 
and said, ‘“‘ Kate, God is Love. All 
Love. We will tell every one that, 
but specially our own boy—at least you 
will, for I seem to be so tired these days, 
and my one wonder and trouble is, that 
all these people (meaning the nurses) 
try to prevent me from going home, 
where we were always so happy.” He 
was reassured for the moment, when 
some familiar object was pointed out, 
and asked that he should often be told 
that he was at home. He was soon to 
go home indeed. He recognized his 
wife on Friday, with the last signs of 
consciousness. Shortly after he became 
faint, closed his eyes, and never opened 
them again on earth. About four 
o'clock on the morning of November 16th, 
1889, he quietly passed away. 

Scarcely any death could have made 
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a greater rent than this, and the tokens 
of sorrow—public and _ private—were 
almost unexampled in the case of one 
who held no high office in Church or 
State, who had not lived long enough to 
make his mark in literature, who had 
sought no fame or honour, but had been 
content with doing his duty as it called 
himday byday. The funeral service was 
conducted in Marylebone Presbyterian 
Church (Dr. Donald Fraser’s), of which 
he was a member. Dr. Fraser and Dr. 
Allon delivered addresses, while Dr. 
Dykes and Dr. Monro Gibson offered up 
prayer. The great church was crowded 
with a deeply moved audience of two 
thousand persons, every one of whom 
probably represented some word spoken 
or some service rendered by the kind 
heart then cold. He was buried at 
Liverpool next day by the side of his 
mother, his attached friend and colleague, 
the Rey. Dr. Gibb, being among those 
present at the interment. A service was 
conducted at the Presbyterian College, 
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where Principal Dykes delivered a deeply 
moving address. ‘‘ You may send us 
another Hebrew Professor,’ said he, 
‘‘and we shall welcome him, but you 
cannot send us another Elmslie.” 

Tributes from the Presbyteries of the 
Church, from congregations of various 
denominations to which he had minis- 
tered, from well-known Church leaders, 
from old students, and, not least, from 
unknown men and women whom he had 
helped and comforted, poured in. They 
were too numerous tobe quoted or further 
referred to, but the intensity and turmoil 
of feeling expressed in them, showed 
that the sorrow for him was as deep as 
its appointed signs were extensive. One 
for whom much sympathy was felt, his 
aged father, seemed to bear up bravely 
against the blow. He received with 
eager gratitude the abundant testimonies 
to the honour and love in which his son 
was held. But the grief had gone to his 
heart, he soon began to sink, and died 
afew months later 
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Wuat was said of Henri Perreyve is 
eminently true of Elmslie: he was gifted 
for friendship and for persuasion. During 
the last years of his life, the period when 
I knew him intimately, he came to what 
has been called the grand moral clim- 
acteric, and all his nobler qualities were 
manifest in their fuil strength. There 
was about him the indefinable charm of 
atmosphere, at once stimulating, elevat- 
ing and composing. He had an inex- 
plicable personal attraction that drew to 
it whatever loving-kindness there might 
be in the surroundings, as certain crystals 
absorb moisture from the air they 
breathe. In his company speech became 
of a sweeter and purer flavour. There 
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was no austerity, no Pharisaism about 
him ; he delighted in fun and gave him- 
self a large liberty ; but nothing he said 
or welcomed marred the moral beauty 
which he had reached through long self- 
discipline. 

No one could know him long without 
perceiving that he was full of generous 
ardour for pure aims. His was not the 
coarse ambition for the glittering prizes 
of life, nor was his enthusiasm such as 
would have cooled with time. In that 
delicate and watchful consideration for 
others, which has been called the most 
endearing of human characteristics, he 
could hardly be surpassed. He con- 
cerned himself with the whole life of his 
friends, and especially with their trials 
and perplexities. Dr. Elmslie was, in- 
deed, one of the very few men to whom 
one might go in an emergency, sure of 
a welcome more kindly if possible than 
would have been accorded in a time of 
prosperity. His whole energies were 
solicitously given to the task of comfort- 
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ing. If things could be set right he 
delighted in applying his singular nimble- 
ness of mind to the situation. He was 
adroit in action, and almost amusingly 
fertile in schemes and suggestions. I 
think it is safe to say that all his friends 
felt it was better worth while talking over 
a difficulty with him than with any one 
else. Even in cases of moral failure— 
perhaps I should say specially in those 
cases—he was eager to do what was 
possible. He had a profound and com- 
passionate sense of the frailty of men, 
their sore struggles and thick tempta- 
tions. Wherever he saw true repentance 
‘ he would do his utmost to secure a fresh 
opportunity for the erring. He thought 
the Christian Church sadly remiss in 
allowing so many lives to be ruined 
by one great fault. Out of an income 
which, for a man of his talents, was 
not great, he gave largely, secretly, 
and with the most careful discrimi- 
nation. 

His spirit in speaking of others, 
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whether friends or foes, was always 
charitable. But I must guard against 
the danger of mistake. He did not 
indulge in indiscriminate laudation. His 
perception of character was very keen, 
he was not a hero-worshipper, and he had 
always a certain impatience of extra- 
vagant and unmeasured speech. But 
he had learned the secret of not expecting 
from people more than they have to give, 
and this, along with the generosity of his 
nature, helped him to make large allow- 
ance for what seemed unhopeful and dis- 
appointing, and made him eager to do 
justice and more than justice to whatever 
was good. On occasion, however, he 
would with grave kindness point out the 
limitations of a character, and some- 
times, though very rarely, he would be 
moved to vehemence as he spoke of 
modern religious Pharisaism. 

In conversation he was ready alike to 
listen and to speak. Nothing gave him 
greater delight than a long and animated 


talk. He loved individuality in what- 
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ever sphere it was manifested, and would 
often relate with delight the racy re- 
marks made to him by poor people. Of 
decorous commonplace he was rather 
impatient, and complained once that a 
young man of promise, with whom he 
had spent a day, had said nothing during 
the whole of it but what he ought to have 
said. 

Dr. Elmslie had abundantly that 
charity which “ rejoiceth not in iniquity.” 
It gave him real pain to hear of the 
mistakes and misfortunes of men. With- 
out a trace of jealousy, he delighted in 
any success or happiness that came to 
his friends. Of all virtues he most 
admired magnanimity, and when he was 
told of generous actions, his face would 
glow with pleasure. To the spirit of 
malice and revenge he was always and 
utterly opposed. Like other public men 
he was occasionally attacked ; the fancied 
breadth of his religious views excited ani- 
mosity in certain quarters and was at 
times the subject of anonymous letters. 
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He would regret that his critics did 
not know him better, and might show 
pain for the moment, but it was 
soon past. He never in any way 
retaliated. 

Dr. Elmslie had no demonic passion 
for literature. For books as books he had 
no love, and this indifference disturbed 
some of hisassociates not alittle. When 
he had got out of a book what he could 
he exchanged it for another. Hence his 
personal library was small, consisting 
mostly of Oriental literature, and some 
favourite French and German works. 
But his reading was wide, and he knew 
the best in everything. He was master 
of French, German, Italian, and Dutch, 
and had a working knowledge of other 
languages. Of his preferences in litera- 
ture he did not often speak; when he 
did he would say that to George Eliot 
and Goethe he owed much, and very 
much, 

No one could be his friend without 
perceiving that he was through and 
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through a Christian. In his later years 
his doubts seemed completely conquered. 
You saw nothing but the strength he 
had gained in overcoming them. He 
held his faith with a certain large sim- 
plicity, but with absolute conviction. 
Among all his attracting qualities the 
chief was his great hope in God. He 
was indeed “‘ very sure of God.” Latterly 
he could hardly listen without impatience 
to gloomy forecast» of the future. He 
believed that all was right with the world; 
that Christ was busy saving it, and would 
see of the travail of His soul. Men 
prone to darker thoughts loved him very 
much for that. No sickness, no bodily 
suffering, ever altered this mood of trust 
and hope. 

His dogmatic position is not easy to 
define. Although liberal in his views he 
disliked rashness; and avoided giving 
offence so far as he could. My impression 
is, that he held an attitude of suspense 
towards many debated questions. He 
did not feel the need of making up his 
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mind. The truths of which he was sure 
gave him all the message he needed, and 
these were independent of the contro- 
versies of the hour. But he kept an open 
mind, and was ever ready to add to his 
working creed. He could not preach 
what did not thoroughly possess his 
own soul, but never dreamt that he 
had reached finality, and I think was 
increasingly disposed to respect the 
doctrines, which, as history proves, 
have stirred and commanded men. A 
thorough Liberal and Nonconformist, he 
knew comparatively little of the Church 
of England, and was repelled by its 
exclusive spirit, but when told of the 
great qualities of the younger High 
Church leaders, he listened with interest 
and pleasure. He was happy in being 
able to think more kindly and hopefully 
of men from whom he was divided in 
principle. As has been already said, he 
considered the spiritual life of Congrega- 
tionalists very deep and true; he loved 
the warm old-fashioned piety he found 
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among them, and heartily believed in 
their future. Of the differences among 
Nonconformists he made nothing, was 
a vehement advocate of union, and 
strongly opposed to whatever  in- 
terrupted cordial relations between 
Churches. 

Though never chary in speaking of 
his religious experiences he did not 
obtrude them. A real belief in immor- 
tality he thought could hardly exist 
without other faiths being right. Such 
a belief would give life its true shape and 
eolour. He was very patient of honest 
doubts, but had to make himself sure 
that they were honest, not the cloak of 
moral laxness. What he loved best to 
speak of was the magnificence of Divine 
grace—the love of God commended in 
Christ’s death. 


But it is time to lay down the pen. 
We may apply to Dr. Elmslie words, 
used, I think, about an American writer : 
his charm was of the kind that we fail to 
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reduce to its grounds. It was like that 
of the sweetness of a piece of music, or the 
softness of fine September weather. In 
a certain way it was vague, indefinable, 
inappreciable ; but it is what we must 
point to, for nothing he has left, behind 
gives any adequate idea of his powers. 
Friendship occupied an immense space 
in his hfe, and all who knew him are 
conscious that, 


Now the candid face is hid, 
The frank, sweet tongue has ceased to move, 


something has gone from them never to 
be replaced till that daybreak which 
shall unite all who belong to one another. 
But over the sense of their own loss there 
rises and remains the feeling how much 
God indicates in this life of which only 
some small portion is fulfilled. The 
world of expectation and love thus sud- 
denly closed for earth must be open 
somewhere. There must be ministries 
in other spheres for which he was pre- 
pared and summoned. His life must— 
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we know not how—be complete in 
Him, Who alone of all who lived fully 
achieved His life’s programme, Who 
came down from Heaven to do His 
Father’s business, and having done it 
died. 
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I 


FROM THE LATE REy. Principat Marcus 
Dops, D.D. 


‘* From my first acquaintance with the 
late Professor Elmslie, I availed myself 
of every opportunity of seeing him, for 
intercourse with him never failed to be 
inspiring. Our acquaintance may be 
said to have culminated in a five weeks’ 
tramp through the Black Forest and the 
Tyrol, in company with Professor Drum- 
mond—to myself a never-to-be-forgotten 
holiday. Often compelled to sleep in 
one room, and always thrown upon one 
another from sunrise to sundown, we 
came to have a tolerably complete in- 
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sight into one another’s character. And 
for my own part, I never ceased to marvel 
at the unfailing good humour and gaiety 
with which Elmslie put up with the little 
inconveniences incident to such travel, 
at the brightness he diffused in four 
languages, at the sparkling wit with 
which he seasoned the most common- 
place talk, and at the ease and felicity 
with which he turned his mind to the 
gravest problems of life and of theology, 
and penetrated to the very heart of 
them. His cleverness, his smartness of 
repartee, his nimbleness of mind, his 
universal sympathy and complete in- 
telligence were each hour a fresh surprise, 
and were as exhilarating as the mountain 
air and the new scenes through which 
wewere passing. I have often reproached 
myself with not treasuring the fine say- 
ings with which he lifted us into a region 
in which former difficulties were scarcely 
discernible and not at all disturbing. 
But, indeed, one might as well have tried 
to bottle the atmosphere for home con- 
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sumption, for into everything he said 
and did he carried a buoyancy and a 
light all his own. 

‘* As a preacher Professor Elmslie was, 
in many of the highest qualities of a 
preacher, without a peer. No one, I 
think, appreciated more highly than he 
the opportunity the preacher of Christ 
has to apply balm to all the wounds of 
humanity, and no one exercised this 
function with a more intelligent or tender 
sympathy or with happier results. No 
human condition, physical, mental, or 
spiritual, seemed beyond his ken, and 
none but found in him the suitable treat- 
ment. His wealth of knowledge, his 
unerring spiritual insight, and his rare 
felicity of language gave him the ear of 
cultured and uncultured, of the believer 
and the sceptic alike. It has always 
seemed doubtful to some of his friends 
whether such exceptional aptitude for 
preaching should have been, even in any 
degree, sacrificed to professorial work. 
Yet he himself delighted in that work, 
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and the very last time I saw him he was 
full of enthusiasm for Old Testament 
studies, and hopeful of what might be 
done by himself and his fellow-labourers 
in this field. 

*“ When so energetic an individuality 
is withdrawn the world suffers an appre- 
ciable loss ; and one cannot yet think of 
the place he filled, or of the place we all 
hoped he would yet fill, without a keen 
shoot of pain.” 


Il 


From THE LATE Proressor HENRY 
DRUMMOND. 


“* Dear Mr. Nicori,—It is futile to 
plead want of recollection as an excuse 
for what must be a too brief contribution 
to your little portrait, for no one who 
ever knew Elmslie could ever forget him. 
But the truth is, I never knew him well. 
At college he was too much my senior 
for me to have presumed to know him, 
and in after-years we scarcely ever met, 
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except on one occasion, for more than a 
passing moment. 

‘*T never heard Elmslie preach, or 
lecture, or do anything public. I knew 
him chiefly as a human being. Elmslie 
off the chair was one of the most attrac- 
tive spirits who ever graced this planet. 
It was not so much his simple character, 
or the bubbling and irresistible bon- 
homie, or even the amazing versatility 
of his gifts, but a certain radiance that 
he carried with him, a certain something 
that made you sun yourself in his pre- 
sence, and open the pores of your soul, 
and be happy. I think I can recall no 
word that he ever spoke, or even any 
idea that he ever forged, but the man 
made an impression on you indelibly 
delightful and joyous. 

‘““ My first distinct impression of him 
was crossing the College quadrangle with 
*Romola’ under his arm. He was kind 
enough to stop and introduce me to the 
authoress, whom I forthwith proceeded 
to cultivate assiduously. Shortly after 
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this Elmslie gave a supper-party, a 
function much too rare among Scotch 
students. I had the honour to be in- 
vited to represent the juniors—an act 
of pure mercy, for I then neither knew 
Elmslie nor his set. If I were now asked 
by a senior man at college how he could 
best influence his Jess-advanced col- 
leagues, I should answer, ‘Make him 
your debtor for life by asking him up to 
your rooms.’ Of the entertainment it- 
self—the literary entertainment, I mean 
—I remember little; it was the being 
there that helped me. And what I do 
remember I do not know that I ought 
to divulge, for the piéce de résistance was 
the Hans Breitman Ballads, which Elmslie 
carved and served himself, with extra- 
ordinary relish, throughout most of the 
evening. 

‘It was this same man, unchanged by 
the weight of years and work, whom I 
met several years after in the Black 
Forest, and accompanied for some weeks 
in a walking tour. The third member of 
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the party was Dr. Marcus Dods, and we 
tramped with our knapsacks through the 
Tyrol, the Dolomite country, and the 
Salzkammergut. Elmslie at first was 
full of the professors under whom he 
had been studying, but after a few 
days I saw no more of his wisdom, for 
he gave himself up like a schoolboy to 
the toys of St. Ulrich and the Glockner 
glaciers. But of this most perfect of all 
vacations nothing now remains with me 
but an impression of health, sunshine, 
and gentle friendship. 

‘““Elmslie’s graver side I can only 
dimly realise from the appearances he 
used to make in the Theological Society 
of the New College, Edinburgh. I do 
not remember even the theme of any 
debate in which he ever took part, but 
the figure and voice, and especially the 
look of the student as he stood up there 
amidst the almost awe-stricken hush of 
his classmates, lives most vividly in my 
mind. When Elmslie spoke every one 
felt that he at least had something to 
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give, some message of his own. He 
never seemed to be merely saying things, 
i.e. ‘ making a speech,’ but to be thinking 
aloud, and that with an intensity and 
originality most inspiring and impressive. 
His voice and tone had that conviction 
in them which was as impossible to 
define as to resist. I could with diffi- 
eulty imagine any one moving the 
previous question after Elmslie. Another 
peculiarity, which added greatly to his 
power, was that he thought with his 
whole face. In fact, in listening to him 
one did not so much hear a man speaking 
as see a man thinking. His eyes on 
these occasions would become very 
large and full of light, not of fire or heat, 
but of a calm luminosity, expressive 
of a mingled glow of reason, conscious, 
and emotion. 

“One of the last things I read of | 
Elmslie saying was that what sia 
needed most was comfort. Probably he 
never knew how much his mission, per- 
sonally, was to give it. I presume he 
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often preached it, but I think he must 
always have been it. For all who knew 
him will testify that to be in his presence 
was to leave care, and live where skies 
were blue. 

‘* Yours very sincerely, 


‘* Henry DRUMMOND. 
** Brinpist, March 17th, 1890.” 


Ill 


FROM THE LATE REv. JoHN SmituH, D.D. 
“BRoUGHTON PLACE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, EDINBURGH. 
“It is very difficult, in a few sentences, 
to convey to another the impression 
which gradually grows up from frequent 
contact with a nature so sympathetic, 
clear-sighted, active, and many-sided 
in its activities as that of a fellow- 
student and friend lke Elmslie. Ac- 
quaintance with him was mainly con- 
fined to two widely sundered periods, 
both of them anterior to the last, 
crowded, brilliant years. 
‘** It was during the session of 1866-67, 
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at King’s College, Aberdeen, that I first 
met him. As every one who knew the 
Aberdeen of that time is aware, the third 
year was to most students peculiarly 
severe. Bain—a consummate teacher 
—made distinction in his class appear 
the blue ribbon of the college course, for 
which the best men earnestly contended. 
Fuller was merciless in his demands upon 
his senior mathematical class, who found, 
as the months went on, that it was 
less and less possible to keep him in 
sight. And with ‘Davy’ Thomson 
there was no trifling,—fear of his sarcasm 
greatly helping our thirst for natural 
philosophy. As the session advanced 
the chariots of most of us drave heavily. 
Elmslie, however, who studied every- 
thing, seemed to do his work with a 
masterful ease which impressed us all. 
He came up smiling to an examination 
as if it were a thing of nought. Study 
eould not blanch the fresh bloom on his 
cheek, or damp the lively play of spirit 
which characterized him then as much 
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as in after-years. I have just been 
looking at his portrait in our class group, 
and at his clear bold signature in the 
lithographed autographs which accom- 
panied it. To a singular extent his 
personal character was formed, and his 
peculiar excellencies were developed, 
at that early date. He was, when little 
more than a boy, a man whose words 
clung to you, whose ways lingered in 
your memory. Even then, too, he had 
something of that sweet hopeful Chris- 
tian spirit which was to make his preach- 
ing so helpful. One student, whose 
opportunities had been few, whose 
struggle had been painful in the extreme, 
used to speak to me with enthusiasm of 
Elmslie’s kindly notice and assistance. 
While other natures were but emerging 
from chaos, barely conscious to them- 
selves, giving but the faintest indication 
to others what they were to be, he whose 
course was to be so soon run was 
already girt up and disciplined for life’s 
way. 
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“‘ After our college course was com- 
pleted, I did not meet him till 1878, 
when already he had been for some time 
minister in Willesden. On more than 
one occasion, I stayed with him for a 
day or two, and saw with my own eyes 
how full and many-sided a life he was 
living then, even before fame came. 
He was carrying on his studies, advising 
publishers with regard to learned and 
bulky MSS., superintending a railway 
mission, maintaining in briskest activity 
the work of his congregation, and in 
these and many other channels winning 
* golden opinions from all sorts of people.’ 
Especially did I admire his faculty of 
adapting himself to English ways of 
thinking and feeling. And amid this 
abounding life, and with the promise 
of all that came after bright before 
him, he was so unaffected and ingenuous 
and humble, never shrinking from his 
future, yet not feverishly anticipating 
it, that it was impossible not to love 
him. Here, too, he showed his skill in 
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discovering elements of strength in 
men whom others would dismiss as 
incompetent. I remember a missionary 
who succeeded to the astonishment of 
everybody, and I verily believe of him- 
self, under his kindly and stimulating 
superintendence. It is one of the 
pleasant memories of my life that I 
carried the motion in Synod which made 
it possible for him to be elected as per- 
manent Professor. 1 remember how the 
Willesden flock were between smiles 
and tears all that day, and how when the 
second vote was carried which severed 
the tie between their minister and them, 
they did not know whether to be grieved 
or glad, so strong was their love, so eager 
was their desire for his advancement. 
No one could hear him speak that night 
and doubt his future. All that the 
great world has since seen in him, we 
knew to be there, and more, which would 
have been revealed had not death so 
soon sealed his lips. 

** Of the later years, others will speak, 
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Out of these earlier memories I have 
woven—all unskilfully I fear, yet with 
sincere affection—this modest wreath 
for his tomb.” 


IV 


From THE Rey. JAMEs STALKER, D.D. 


“6 CLAREMONT GARDENS, GLASGOW, 
* March 24th, 1890. 


“Dear Mr. Nicoityt,—What a bright 
time it is to look back to! There is 
nothing else in life afterwards quite 
equal toit. Never again can one mingle 
day by day with so many picked men ; 
never is thought so free ; never are there 
such discoveries and surprises. Those 
years in the New College have in the 
retrospect almost a dazzling brightness, 
and Elmslie contributed more, perhaps, 
than any one else to make them what 
they were. 

**T just missed being by his side all 
the four years, for we entered together ; 


but after a week or so I left to go abroad 
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with the Barbours, to whom I was 
tutor. I have no recollection of him 
that session, for I had not gone in for 
the bursary examination, where any 
one competing with him was pretty 
certain to be made aware of Elmslie 
to his cost. Next session, when I re- 
turned, I was of course separated from 
him by a year, which makes a great 
difference in college life. But for three 
sessions we must have met nearly every 
day, and I was thrown into the closest 
contact with him in the committees 
and societies where students of the 
different years come together. 

‘The Theological Society was at that 
time the centre of the life of the College. 
Under Robertson Smith, Lindsay and 
Black, whose last year was Elmslie’s 
first, it had entered on a career of the 
most brilliant activity, in which, I 
suppose, it has never faltered since. 
We used to say, in our exaggerative 
way, that we got more good from it than 
from all the classes put together. And 
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indeed it would be difficult to over- 
estimate the gain to be obtained from 
debates for which the leading men pre- 
pared carefully, being stimulated by 
audiences of fifty or a hundred to do 
their very utmost. Questions of Biblical 
Criticism were at that time the staple of 
the most important discussions; and 
then were fought out in secret the very 
battles which are now about to be 
fought out in the Church under the 
eyes of the world, with very much the 
same division of parties and amid the 
play of the same passions. 

““It was here that Elmslie first un- 
folded his marvellous powers as a speaker. 
At the University I had been a member 
of the Dialectic, where there were one or 
two fine speakers. One of them was 
more fluent and agreeable to listen to 
than any one I have ever heard since ; 
another—long ago, alas! gone over to 
the majority—spoke with a freer play of 
mere intellectual force than even Elmslie 
possessed. But I had never before, 
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and have never since, heard speaking 
which, taken all in all, quite came up 
to that to which Elmslie treated us 
Friday after Friday. The combination 
of powers was the marvel of it—the 
knowledge, the clearness of exposition, 
the fecundity of ideas, the telling force 
with which he put his points, the play 
of fancy, the exuberant wit and humour, 
the tenderness and pathos into which he 
could glide for a moment if it invited 
him; there was no resource which he 
had not at perfect command. Yet it 
was entirely without display; he was 
always perfectly natural and familiar. 
He never won a triumph which humili- 
ated any one; and, whilst others 
by expounding the same free views 
excited bitter feelings of opposition, 
he had the gift of saying the most revo- 
lutionary things in such a way that no 
one was hurt; his weapon, though it 
cut deep, having the marvellous property 
of diffusing an anesthetic on the wound 
it made. 
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“If it is necessary to throw some 
shade into a picture so bright, I should 
say that in those days his speaking had 
one defect; while he had always com- 
plete mastery of his subject, he rarely 
made the impression that the subject 
had complete mastery of him. He could 
play with it so easily, and he could play 
so easily with his audience, that, as part 
of the audience, you felt that you were 
not quite sure whether he was giving you 
all his mind or only as much of it as he 
considered good for you. He had not 
yet been gripped so tightly by the 
realities of life as he was later, when his 
sense of the wrong and misery of the 
world transformed his eloquence into 
an irresistible stream of passion and 
made him the most earnest and whole- 
hearted of comforters. As yet the 
bantering, laughing element was in 
excess ; and he did not always remember 
where to draw the line in the abandon 
of animal spirits. I used to wonder how 
it would do when he was settled as the 
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moderator of a session of ‘douce? 
Scotch elders. 

‘* But to us at the time it was splendid. 
It was in one of our sessions that Dr. 
Blaikie founded the college dinner, 
which has since proved so valuable an 
institution, bringing all the students to- 
gether daily in a social capacity; and 
any day you could have told where 
Elmslie was seated at the table by the 
explosions of laughter rising in that 
quarter all through the meal. Men 
strove to sit near him, and he diffused 
a glow up and down, his budget of 
stories never getting exhausted or his 
flow of spirits flagging. I well remember 
a speech he made at the close of the 
first session during which the dinner 
existed, to thank Professor Blaikie for 
his efforts on behalf of the students and 
congratulate him on the success of his 
experiment. It was, perhaps, the most 
remarkable of all Elmslie’s speeches. 
Professors and students alike were 
simply convulsed with laughter, and one 
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explosion followed another, till the 
assembly was literally dissolved; yet 
under all the nonsense there was capital 
sense, and the duty which he had under- 
taken could not have been more grace- 
fully or completely discharged. 

**On the serious side of college life he 
was equally a leader. His enormous 
influence over his fellow-students was 
uniformly pure and elevating; and in 
confidential hours, when conversation 
went down to the depths of experience, 
it was easy to see that his life, which was 
so gay and exuberant on the surface, 
was deeply rooted in loyalty to Christ. 
He threw himself heartily into the work 
of the Missionary Society in the Cowgate 
and the High Street. We began one 
winter to speak in the open air, but none 
of us were successful till he brought 
down Murray, who afterwards also went 
to the English Presbyterian Church 
and finished his career even sooner than 
Elmslie. Murray was no scholar, but 
in ten minutes he had a crowd round 
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him extending half way across the street, 
while we could never attract more than 
forty or fifty. It was a lesson which 
we often afterwards discussed with no 
small astonishment. 

‘‘T remember an incident of the 
Mission which Elmslie used to tell with 
great gusto. He was addressing the 
Children’s Church on the story of 
Samson and the lion, when, observing 
that the children were not attending, 
he, instead of saying that the lion roared, 
emitted as near an approach to the roar 
itself as he could command. Instantly 
there was breathless attention; and 
when, after pausing long enough to 
allow for the full effect, he was about to 
proceed, a little girl cried out anxiously, 
“Oh, sir, do it again!’ On another 
occasion he stopped to reprove rather 
sharply a boy who was very restless, 
when a companion, springing up, told 
him with great solemnity that he ought 
not to speak so to this boy, because he 
was deaf and dumb. Taken completely 
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aback, Elmslie began humbly to apolo- 
gise, when the whole class burst out into 
a shout of laughter at the skill with 
which he had been taken in. The boy 
could both hear and speak. 

** After he went south I saw him very 
seldom. Once he caught me in London 
and took me out to preach at Willesden, 
where I was immensely impressed with 
his hold on the people and the extent 
of the field of influence he had opened 
up. Like his other friends, I was very 
impatient for some literary production 
worthy of his genius, and, when the 
brilliant tract on Renan appeared, I 
took the liberty of writing him urgently 
on the subject. It was always my hope 
that before very long we should be able 
to entice him back across the Border, 
to adorn a chair in one of our colleges. 
I did not hear of his illness till you wrote 
me that he was just dying. ‘ God moves 
in a mysterious way.’ I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that Elmslie was by 
far the most brilliant man I have ever 
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known, and there was never a human 
being more lovable. He seemed to be 
the man we needed most; but it is 
little we know; the Master must have 
had need of him elsewhere. 
‘** Believe me, yours most truly, 
‘* JAMES STALKER.”’ 
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